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How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money ! 


VMP Library Stacks, 
Equipment and 
Conveyors function 
in America’s 

newest most modern 
libraries... large 

and small. 


Just off the presses, big new color- 
ful library bookstack equipment 
catalog. Gives complete informa- 
tion on shelves, stacks, carrels, 
seminar study rooms, coveyors, file 
systems, and accessories. Yours 


without obligation. Just write “new 
library catalog” on letterhead or 
card, and mail today. Virginia 
Metal Products Corp., Dept. wiB-5, 
1112 First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable Steel Partitions, and 
Steel Doors and Frames. 
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Scale model of early Recordak Microfilmer recalls pio- 


S. 


neering days for Recordak officers; left to right: ( 2COTge 
Sackett, Treasurer; John K. Boeing, President of 


Recordak ; ya L. McCarthy, Chairman of the Board 


and “father” 


modern microfilming; Vice Presidents 


George C. McMahon and Frank L. Hilton, Jr. 


Bem 


A thousand and one uses, today, for the unique photographic 
process that was designed originally to protect banks against fraud. 


Report on 25 years 


of Microfilming Progress 


Little did George L. McCarthy realize the 
scope of his invention when the first automatic 
microfilmer was installed in a New York bank 


in 1928. 


The sole purpose of this machine—designed 
in co-operation with the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany—was to counter fraudulent claims; to 
provide a photographically accurate and com- 
plete film record of all checks drawn on the 
bank. A record that would help depositors, too, 
should their payments be questioned by outside 
sources. 


But the way this amazing new machine per- 
formed suggested greater use from the start: 
documents were recorded as fast as they were 
dropped into the microfilmer . . . and for a 
fraction of a cent apiece. Why then was it nec- 


essary to type a description of all checks for- 
warded to another bank for payment? 
Microfilming would eliminate this costly an 
tedious operation—thus the Recordak Transit 
System made its bow; was followed closely by 
the Recordak Single Posting System, whicl 
eliminated a 100% duplication in bookkeeping 


Savings ... wherever records were kept 


Banks everywhere . . . and then business after] 
business realized that manual record keeping] 
just could not match the speed, accuracy, ald) 


economy of Recordak Microfilming. 


With it, retail stores were able to bill cut 
tomers for a fraction of the former cost; rae 


roads ended expensive freight-car delays # 
junction points; libraries were able to “charg 

. ° ! 
out” books three times faster. And so it went 
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Specialists in microfilming only 
lls pio- —from 1928-1953 


‘wy could microfilming efficiency be increased . . . and 


eased and increased ? How could businesses of 
° ¥ lag id 
esidents type and size use microfilming most profitably ? To 


1 the answers to these questions and related ones, 
;cordak has specialized in microfilming only. 
sa result, improvements were incorporated in Recor- 
Microfilmers in continuous succession. New models 
designed to meet varying requirements . . . to enable 
small user to get savings proportionate to the largest 
Revolutionary technics were introduced . . . auto- 
fic feeders increased microfilming speed to over 500 


cuments per minute... 
was quadrupled . . . film quality and uniformity were 


number of images per roll of 


ed to ever higher standards. 

fitally important, too, was the growth and refinement 

Recordak’s film processing facilities. Laboratories with 

latest high-speed professional equipment—and staffed 

specialists—were established to provide fast, flawless 

essing of film records. And Recordak’s Service Or- 
- ization was expanded step by step to serve Recordak 
me rs from coast to coast. Special facilities were set up, 
aud. . to microfilm newspaper editions—a boon for pub- 
ers and libraries everywhere. 
And all the while, Recordak’s Field Staff—with an 
rincreasing number of case histories at its finger tips 
ras bringing simplified record-keeping routines—in 
ition to extra protection and tremendous space sav- 
sto 65 different types of business . . . thousands of 
verns. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
ak Company), 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak” ts a trade-mark 
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SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its library applications 


m, which 


kkeeping. 


® 


Kodak’s famous Hawk EyeWorks where 
Recordak Microfilmers, lenses, and ac- 
cessory equipment are manufactured. 
Recordak Microfilm is also made by 
Kodak...toexacting,uniform standards, 





Recordak’s 26 conveniently located 
Processing Stations process films the 
same day they are received. High 
speed, professional equipment 1s 
manned by experts. 


How can you use microfilming most 
profitably? Your local Recordak rep- 
resentative can point to the experi- 
ences of 65 different types of business. 





The reason why companies of every size get 
comparable savings—Recordak Microfilmers 
are designed for varying requirements. 


Recordak Bantam Microfilmer . . . 


a today, Microfilmer 


ith 40 , ; : The Recordak The Recordak The Recordak 
1 40-1 reduction ratio, highest Duplex Triplex 


Microfilmer 


Commercial Junior 
Microfilmer Microfilmer 




































































No, Not the Candy Bar 


HE PRINCIPAL of Peyton Junior High School, 

Harold Burkhardt, served as one of the ref- 
erees when his students participated in a quiz con- 
test with the pupils from Christie Consolidated 
School. One of the first questions drawn out of the 
hat was, “Who wrote Cabbages and Kings?” A 
student from Christie answered, “William Sydney 
Porter.” Referee Burkhardt replied, “Too bad,” 
whereupon a pupil from Peyton promptly re- 
sponded “O. Henry.” 

At this point, Mr. Jackson, chairman of the 
board of judges, suggested that both answers be 
accepted as correct. Undismayed and genial as ever, 
Burkhardt deferred to the wishes of the judges, 
saying, “I'm willing to abide by the decision of the 
judges. I wrote the question myself and I probably 
failed to remember that there was a collaborator.” 

Chairman Jackson let the matter drop. Perhaps 
one can truthfully say that an author does collabo- 
rate with himself when he writes under a pseudo- 
nym. The reader must make his own decision. For 
more information concerning Mr. Burkhardt's eru- 
dition, consult Sagar on the Slate by Don Fontaine. 


A Quarto Sawed Joke? 


An April 12, 1753, Francis Coventry wrote a 
brief article for The World, a weekly paper of 
amusement depending upon irony as its weapon 
“to vanquish the foibles and absurdities of the age.” 
In the article Coventry tells of a visit to the Villa 
of Squire Mushroom. 

Since a library is an essential ornament in a first 
class villa, the squire’s ambition was to have one. 
When Francis Coventry first saw the library, he 
noticed with astonishment that all the books on the 
shelves were duodecimos. He inquired of the 
squire, in not so few words, ‘How come?” and was 
told, “Why, sir, I'll inform you how that matter 
came to pass; I ordered my carpenter to tickle me up 
a neat fashionable set of cases for the reception of 
books, and the d d blundering booby made all 
the shelves, as you see, of a size, only to hold your 
duodecimos, as they call them; so I was obliged, 
you know, to purchase books of a proper dimension, 
and such as would fit the places they were to stand 
in.” If the squire had been foresighted, he would 
have acquired his books ahead of time so that the 
carpenter could cut them down to fit the shelves. 





Rome Wasn't Built in a Day 
In 1875 George Macdonald wrote a narrative 
entitled Malcolm, depicting life in a small Scottish 
fishing community. Malcolm MacPhail, the hero of 
the novel, had little access to books until he was 


* Director of Libraries, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 








By Harry C. Bauer * 


shown the 10,000 volume collection belonging tp 
Lord Lossie. Lady Florimel, the heroine, curioys 
to see Malcolm's reactions, conducted him to the 
Lossie Library in anticipation of an afternoon of 
genteel amusement. Malcolm at the huge 
collection and said, “It's just like a nest of frozen 
bees! Eh! If they were all to come to life and stick 
their stings into a person, the waking up would be 
awful! It makes my head go round 


looked 


In her condescending way, Lady Florimel sug: 
gested that getting “such a library together” would 
probably be one of the first things he would want 
to do if Malcolm ever became a rich man. 

Malcolm replied, “No, my lady; I would have 
better sense. A library cannot be made all at once. 
any more than can a house, or a nation or a mighty 
tree: they must all take time to grow, and so must 
a library. I would not even know what books to 
go and ask for. I daresay, if I were to try, I could 
not at 4 moment's notice tell you the names of more 
than two score of books at the outside. Folks must 
make acquaintance among books as they do am 
living people.” (Nota bene: The abor 
are transliterated from the Scotch.) 








A Burning Question 


When a court rules that a book be burned, wi 
shall burn it? In 1696 John Toland publi 
volume entitled, Christianity Not M 


was not received with favor. A jury 
volume and ordered that it be burn 
mon hangman. Sentence 
ecuted in Dublin in September 

burned up over the matter but 
opportunity to speak a word in its own bel 
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Akin to Apothecary ? 


In 1928 Bernard K. Sandwell, a Canadian 
thor, published a book of humorous sketche 
titled, The Privacity Agent and Other Modest Pr 
posals. Among the modest proposals is one 
ing librarians to call themselves “'Bibliot! 
As explained by Sandwell, “The librarian 
then call himself a Bibliothecary, and t! 





the sonority, and the Attic character of 
would add greatly to his standing in the comn 
nity.” 


public b 
Pe rhaps it 


car 


Mr. Sandwell also prefers the term 
liothek”’ rather than “public library 
librarian, beg pardon, bibliothecary, sh 
white jacket and carry a stereoscope 
add depth to the reading matter 





Aphorism 


It is an invariable rule of an unscrupulous book 


+ th 


agent to praise the bad points of a book and let # 
good ones speak for themselves 
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School libraries and public libraries pro- 
viding special services to teachers will 
welcome our four new Childcraft booklets. 
They are designed for use in the kinder- 
garten through third grade and will help 
both teacher and child to get the most out 
of Childcraft’s wonders. 


Pre-tested! These new booklets are the re- 
sult of a successful 2-year experiment with 
Childcraft in daily use in representative 
school systems of different sizes and types 





AMERICA’S FAMOUS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Field Enterprises, Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 





COURTESY OF SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 


Now available! New teaching 
aids for Childcraft! 


in various parts of the country. So the 
more than 2,000 references included have 
already proved their practical value in the 
classroom. Attractive illustrations add to 
their interest. 


Prepared under the direction of teachers 
from five major metropolitan school sys- 
tems, these booklets are ideally arranged 
for the teacher’s convenience. We feel sure 
you will want a set for your library. Fill 
in the coupon below ... today! 


(rene nee 
; FREE! Complete set of Childcraft’s 4 valuable 
y mew teaching aids sent free on request. There 
j is a separate booklet for each grade —kinder- 
j garten through third. For your set, write Mr. 
1 William F. Hayes, Childcraft, Dept. 3175, Box 
j 3545, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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JUST PUBLISHED... 












THE SPRING 1953 SUPPLEMENT 


Bringing Up To Date The 13th Edition Of The 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES 


To quote the Supplement, it performs the important 
function of presenting: ‘New reprints, a few older re- 
prints not previously listed or again available, and titles 
in the Thirteenth Edition which are out of print. . ."" 


The Main Catalog (published last fall) and the Supple- 
ment (just mailed to subscribers) disclose to thrifty 
buyers thousands of time-tested books issued under 92 
imprints. Users of the Catalog have been repaid its 
cost in placing a single order. 


$4.00 Postpaid for the Main Volume 
and the Spring Supplement 
(Foreign Price $5.00) 


“A mine of information..." 
—Ben Ray Redman, Saturday Review 3/21/53 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-72 University Ave. 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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, A memorable tale of the American Northwest 


The Chieftain 


ROBERT PAYNE 


¢ This novel about the old Oregon Territory and its 
most famous Indian leader—Chief Joseph of the Nez 
Perce—centers on the chief's sacrifice of his people for 
a principle the white man could not understand. Payne 
recaptures here all the color and excitement of life on 
an untamed frontier. Late May, $3.50 





Based on the life of an amazing man 


The Florentine 
CARL J. SPINATELLI 


¢ Swift-paced in narrative, highly dramatic and full of 
romantic adventure, this new historical novel portrays 
the richest years in the career of Benvenuto Cellini. 
Both a portrait of Cellini himself and the times he lived 
in, it will please all historical fiction fans. 

Late May, $3.95 
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OVERCOMING BACK HOW TO PLAY PAR GOLF 
TROUBLE Julius Boros 


Noten 6. Thompece ¢ The 1952 Golfer-of-the-Year brings top 


: 5 professional know-how to this thorough 
special resistance exercises explained here i a Be it foe tel in on 8 
by a corrective therapist who has suc- tie saa — gee tor Some Ge eee 
cessfully treated back ailments for many 2d low-handicap player. Over 100 photo- 
years. May, $3.95 graphs. Published, $3.50 


¢ Many orthopedists have approved the 





HELPFUL NEW SPRING BUSINESS BOOKS 


{ How to Get Ahead in Modern Business—Harry Simmons 
{ ¢ A road map for business advancement, telling how to plan a career and how to 
q develop the right qualifications for carrying out the plan. Published, $3.95 
Business Finance Handbook—Lillian Doris, editor 
¢ Twenty-five strategic aspects of business finance, discussed by leading experts. 
An important reference work for the business collection. April, $10.00 
How to Make Your Sales Sizzle in 17 Days—Elmer Wheeler 
e At last, in book form—the famous Wheeler sales course that has been of 
inestimable value to corporations and salesmen the world over. April, $3.95 
Complete Credit and Collection Letter Book—VJohn D. Little 
* Source book of up-to-date successful letters for every situation the credit man 
meets in the course of a business day. June, $4.95 





All prices subject to library discount—Send for approval copies 
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PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Awards 


The American Library Association has received 
one of the top awards of the American Heritage 
Foundation for “the most intensive and effective 
effort by a national professional association” in 
support of the recent Register and Vote Campaign 
sponsored by the Foundation. The award is a 
multi-color picturization of Americana by the late 
artist, Arthur Szyk, designed and produced by the 
National Lithographic Association. 

The lVilson Library Bulletin has just received 
word that it, too, will receive a special American 
Heritage Foundation award, “for outstanding lead- 
— and performance in support of the National 

Non-Partisan Register and Vote Campaign” and 
“in recognition of . . . outstanding achievement in 
behalf of better citizenship.’ 

Public libraries throughout the country partici- 
pated in the campaign which helped bring out a 
record vote in the November election. Three 
awards for outstanding library programs were made 
jointly by ALA and the American Heritage Foun- 
ihesion at the ALA Midwinter Meeting to the Grand 


Rapids, Michigan, Public Library; the Chicago 
Public Library; and the Muncie, Indiana, Public 
Library. 


Rachel L. Carson, author of The Sea Around Us 
and Under the Sea Wind, was awarded the medal 
of the New York Zoological Society, inscribed to 
“Rachel Carson, Interpreter of the Ocean.”’ 

The 1952 French poetry prize of 10,000 francs 
given by Editions Regain, France, has been awarded 
to Sylvia Churchill, and the second prize of 2,000 
francs to Marguerite Rousseau. 

Its annual award of a $5,000 fellowship in recog- 
nition of the body of work by an outstanding 
American poet has been given to Robert Frost by 
the Academy of American Poets, the principle pur- 
poses of which are “to encourage and foster the 
work of American poets of proven gifts and merits 
and to discover new poetic genius.” 

May Sarton, novelist and poet, has been awarded 
Bryn Mawr's Lucy Martin Donnelly Fellowship 
for 1953-1954. The fellowship, which carries an 
award of $3,000, was established at the college in 
1949 for work in creative writing or research in the 
humanities. The recipient has no academic duties, 
but will spend part of her time at the college. 

The British James Tait Black Memorial Prize for 
the best biography of 1952 has been awarded to 
G. M. Young for Stanley Baldwin. The award for 
the best work of fiction in 1952 went to Evelyn 
Waugh for Men at Arms. 

The British Society of Authors announced that, 
on the promise of his novel, Hear and Forgive, 
Emyr Humphreys has been given the Somerset 
Maugham Award for 1953. 


OBITUARIES 


March 1. JOHN R. BALL, a leading geologist and 
paleontologist and retired faculty member of North- 
western University; after several months’ illness; in 
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Seattle, Washington. Dr. Ball was a leading Writer 
in his field. 


March 1. WittiaM Brooks GREENLEE, manufac. 
turing executive, author, and collector of rare books: 
in Chicago; eighty. Mr. Greenlee was a trustee of 
Chicago's Newberry Library, to which he contrib. 
uted many valuable books, including 6,000 volumes 
on Portuguese history and Sleevaban He also do. 
nated a collection to Northwestern University’s 


Dering Library. His book, The Voyage of Pedro 
Alvares Cabral to Brazil and India, was published 
in 1938. 

March 3. CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER, ay 
thor of more than a dozen books and many maga. 





zine articles; in Concord, New Har 
six. Mrs. Parmenter based many of her works, such 
as I Was Christabel, on the New England of her 
childhood, a place of kerosene lamps, horsehair 
sofas, and warm family life. Her most recent book 
Stronger Than Law, a novel, was published in 1948 
She also wrote a story based on the old families of 
Boston, The Kings of Beacon Street. Others of her 


hire; seventy- 


works include 7 he u ind Blou West Shining 
Palace, Su itt Waters, A Golde 1 ¢ and A the 
Seed Was Sou nN. 

March 5. Epwarp Eyre Hunt, chief of the State 
Department's protective services division, who 
wrote widely on economic and allied topics; of a 
coronary occlusion; in Washington, D.C.; sixty- 


seven. Mr. Hunt wrote several bool ‘KS on war relief 





and waste in industry. They include From 
A Famished Land (in collaboration wi th Heshe 

Hoover and others), An Audit 1merica, and 
The Power of Industry and the Pu Interest 


internationally 
Rosenbach Com 
York; in Beverly 


March 5. Puitie H. ROSENBACH 
known bibliophile and head of the 
pany of Philadelphia and New 


Hills, California; eighty-nine. With his  beothes 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, who died in July, Philip 
Rosenbach purchased and sold first ions of lit 
erary masterpieces and other art works involving 


transactions totaling $60,000,000 to $8 

Like his brother, Mr. Rosenbach traveled the wor 
in quest of the first editions ry lectior 
rare manuscripts, and letters in wh 
ized. He was known for his comp! 
bidding for items which interested him, for wl 
he coolly offered sums larger than mpetitor 








and concerning which his judg 
wrong. 
March 11. Louis GUENTHER f 


business and financial weekly, | 
New York City; seventy-eight 


March 11. JoHN W. HarpDING, autl 
editor of the New York Times’ 
partment; after an illness of six 
Bronx, New York; eighty-eight 
joined the Times staff in 1897 
short-lived popular science magazine D 


1907, was editor of People’s Ma 
1910, and in addition to his Time ties was 10f 
eleven years American correspondent for the Lon 


He was the aut! 1 
One of these, 12 


into Fr 


don Daily Chronicle. 
books, among them five novels 
Gate of the Kiss, was translated 
preface by Count Robert de Montesqui 
Other books were An Art Failure, The Stroiing 
Piper of Brittany, A Conjurer of Pha 
The City of Splendid Night. From the French Mr 
(Continued on page 682) 
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ou can make 
this glamorous 
ILLUMINATED 
SHADOW BOX 

with 
AN OLD CARTON 


rehale! 


changeable = dimensional 


H exe's ANOTHER TIMELY DIS- 
PLAY made with Mitten's Letters and 
one of the background panels from 
MITTEN'S DISPLAY MASTER #61 LI- 
BRARY SET*—especially designed for 
ibraries as a complete package for 
making modern eye-stopping signs. It 
comes in a corrugated carton which you 
can easily convert into an attractive 
SHADOW BOX, with the simple in- 


structions and illustrations we send you 


FREE! 


Librarians know there is MAGIC in 
Mitten's Letters! They give you distinc- 
tive signs at your fingertips—quickly— 
inexpensively. They're the perfect an- 
swer to all library sign-making problems. 


*MITTEN'S DISPLAY MASTER +61- 
699 assorted ''Pinbak"' letters and num- 
erals 3,” to 2” high; 4 background 
Display Panels. All can be used over 
and over. 


Write today for your FREE COPY of Bulletin D-10! 
"How to Make A Shadow Box Display With An Old Carton” 


Library Display Service Dept. W-5 
Redlands 3, California, or 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 680) 
Harding translated Victor Hugo’s Memoirs, Jules 
Verne’s Facing the Flag, and Edouard Rod's Sacri- 
fice of Silence. 


March 12. SIMON BALICER, attorney and author of 
three reference works on law practice; of a coronary 
thrombosis; in New York City; sixty-seven. Mr. 
Balicer wrote How to Take an Appeal, How to 
Prove a Prima Facie Case, and Cross-Examination 
and Summation. 


March 12. Lester W. BOARDMAN, former assistant 
professor at New York University and author of 
the book Modern American Speeches; in Indiana, 
Pennsylvania; seventy-four. 


March 12. Louts J. A. Mercier, head of the Grad- 
uate School of Georgetown University and profes- 
sor of comparative literature and philosophy; asso- 
ciate professor emeritus of French and education at 
Harvard; in Chevy Chase, Maryland; seventy-two. 
Professor Mercier wrote Le Mouvement Humaniste 
Aux Etats Unis, published in Paris, and The Chal- 
lenge of Humanism. 


March 12. ANNA PuRSCHE, for more than 35 years 
librarian at the Manhattan headquarters of the His- 
panic Society of America; in Yonkers, New York; 
fifty-six. 


March 13. Howarp C. Mo toy, obstetrician and 
gynecologist who won wide recognition for research 
in his fields and for X-ray techniques he developed 
to foresee childbirth complications; of a heart at- 
tack; in New York City; fifty. In the last 18 years, 
Dr. Moloy wrote more than 18 papers for medical 
journals here and abroad. In addition, he contrib- 
uted to many standard textbooks. His latest book 
was Clinical and Roentgenological Evaluation of 
the Pelvis in Obstetrics. 


March 14. Marcus WILKERSON, director of the 
University Press and journalism professor at Louisi- 
ana State University, and author of two books, 
Public Opinion and the Spanish-American War: 
A Study in War Propaganda and Thomas Duckett 
Boyd: The Story of a Southern Educator; follow- 
ing a severe case of influenza; fifty-seven. 


March 14. Haytm GREENBERG, scholar, essayist, 
and political theorist, one of the leading personages 
in the Zionist movement; after a long illness; in 
New York City; sixty-three. Dr. Greenberg, an 
executive of the Jewish Agency for Palestine and 
head of the Department of Education and Culture 
of the World Zionist Organization, had edited 
Zionist publications in Russia (The Dawn) and 
Berlin (The World and Our Future) before he 
came in 1924 to the United States, where he became 
editor of the Yiddisher Kampfer and the Jewish 
Frontier, Yiddish and English publications of the 
Labor Zionist Organization of America. He held 
both posts at the time of his death. 


March 15. E.izaBETH HAMILTON MUNCIE, one 
of the first woman surgeons and psychiatrists of the 
country; in Great Neck, Long Island; eighty-seven. 
Dr. Muncie was the author of Four Epics of Life; 
Man, A Truine Creator, and papers on medicine 
and sex hygiene. 


March 15. THEopore Hurr of New York, biog- 
rapher of Charlie Chaplin and a motion-picture 
casting director; in Farmingdale, Long Island; forty- 
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eight. At the time of his death, Mr. Huff, former 
assistant curator of the Museum of Modern Ap 
Film Library, was writing a history of 
picture industry. 


March 19. LEONARD DALTON ABBOTT, oldtime 
radical, editor, author, and publicist recently op. 
posed to communism in many of its trends; in New 
York City; seventy-four. Mr. Abbott wrote Erpey 
Howard Crosby; edited a biography of Francisc 
Ferrer, the anarchist; and in recent years edited 
Masterworks of Economics and Masterworks of 
Government for Doubleday. 


March 20. Fravius Ear Loupy, aeronautical en 
gineer, pioneer in aviation design and construction 
and author of several technical books, among them 
Metal Airplane Structure; in Mineola Long Island 
sixty-one. 


March 20. THE Rev. Dr. ARTHUR MASON Sup 
MAN, for many years a Protestant Episcopal mis. 
sionary to China and author of six books on Chris. 


the motion. 


tian work in China; in New York City: seventy 
eight. 
March 23. ROBERT BRUCE Dow, textbook author 





associate professor of English and an 
rector of admissions at New York 
New York City; fifty-three 


University; in 


March 23. Dorotuy A. Goopric1, librarian 
a long illness; in Amityville, Long Is 
York. Miss Goodrich, who was general adminis 
trative assistant at the New York Public Library for 
sixteen years, was head of the George Bruce Branch 
of the Public Library on 125th Street from 
until her retirement in 1944. Deeply interes 
the community life of the 125th Street neighbor 
hood and devoted to the children there, Miss Good 
rich was one of the organizers of an informal as 
sociation that grew into the present Manhz 
Neighborhood Center. 


March 23. ALICE Prin, who as ‘Kiki’ of Mont 
parnasse modeled for the most famous artists in 
Paris’ Left Bank during the twenties; in Paris 
two. The 1950 publication, Educati f a Fren 
Model (subtitled ‘The Loves, Cares, Cartoons, and 
Caricatures of Alice Prin’’) was a reissue of Sos 
venirs Kiki. The latter, translated as Kiki's Mem 
oirs by Samuel Putnam, appeared in English with 
an introduction by Ernest Hemingway 


March 21. Oswatp H. BLACKWwoob, physics pr 
fessor at the University of Pittsburgh and author 
four books on atomic physics; in Pittsburgh 
sylvania; sixty-five. 




















March 24. Don EzeqQuiet Paz, former editor 
the expropriated Buenos Aires newspaper 4 & 


Prensa, after a long illness; in Buenos ; 
eighty-one. During the 45 years of his life thathe J 
dedicated to La Prensa, Sefior Paz made of it, inth 

words of the New York Times, “one of the great § 





newspapers of the world.” 


March 25. MONROE OFFNER, high school chemis 
try teacher and author of Fundamentals of Che 
try; of a heart ailment; in Brooklyn 



















March 25. LoutsA WATSON PEAT, author at 

nalist; former resident of New York and Falmout 

Massachusetts, who was born in North Ireland; # 
(Continued on page 684) 
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The New 1953 Edition of- 
Collier’s Encyclopedia 










20 VOLUMES— 


Durably Bound in 
LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


Library 
Price 
only 


$159.00 


AN ATTRACTIVE, 
UP-TO-DATE SET FOR EVERY LIBRARY 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA—1953 EDITION is as up-to-date as it is possible for an 
Encyclopedia to be. Consider these features—since we began delivering the entire 20 Volumes as 
a unit in January 1952: 


540 articles: have been added or revised 
2,000 Index and Bibliography pages have been reset 
8,300 New text-page plates have been made from our standing type. 


In addition, complete New United States and Canadian Census figures have been included 
for all cities, states, provinces and territories. 

Library Edition delivered with book-backs pre-sprayed with transparent lacquer to prevent 
table-scratch and add fresh beauty and life to each volume. 


COLLIER'’S ENCYCLOPEDIA for these reasons, is rapidly winning the reputation among 
Librarians as,—''The Encyclopedia that can and does make changes.” 

COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is not cluttered-up with out-dated material—instead it provides 
up-to-date answers to the current reference requirements of Libraries and Schools. 

COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is recommended in the July 1952 issue of the Subscription 


Books Bulletin and is listed in the current Wilson Standard Catalogs for Public Libraries and 
High Schools. 





For illustrated booklet, merely write to: Library Division, 


COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York. 
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(Continued from page 682) 
Hyannisport, Massachusetts. Mrs. Peat was the au- 
thor of Mrs. Private Peat; Inexcusable Lie; Canada, 
New World Power; and Grandma Did It This 
Way, published a year ago. Throughout most of 
her life she wrote for leading magazines and for 
two years assisted the late Fulton Oursler in prep- 
aration of the manuscript for his The Greatest Story 
Ever Told. 

March 25. Sor P. Swyer, prominent scholar and 
writer of Hebrew literature; after a brief illness; 
in Albany, New York; seventy-two. 


March 27. GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE, editor, poet, 
and former head of the English Department at 
Queen's University; in Kingston, Ontario; seventy- 
nine. Among Dr. Clarke's works of poetry are: 
At the Shrine and Other Poems, the two-volume 
Treasury of War Poetry, The Hasting Day, Halt 
and Parley, and Collected Poems. Dr. Clarke also 
edited Bacon's Essays, Selected Poems of Shelley, 
Some Reminiscences and Early Letters of Sidney 
Lanier, and Selected Poems of Robert Browning. 


March 28. GeorGE BuRTON HorTcHKIss, former 
head of New York University’s department of mar- 
keting and author of several textbooks on adver- 
tising that are widely used in American schools; 
after a week's illness; in New York City; sixty-nine. 
Professor Hotchkiss’s books include Advertising 
Copy, An Outline of Advertising, and Milestones 
of Marketing. 


March 28. Dr. PHILIP VAN INGEN, former presi- 
dent of the American or Society and author 
of the History of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cin First 100 Years; in New York City; 
seventy-cight. 





March 28. Pierce BUTLER, noted Chicago educa- 
tor and professor emeritus of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago; of injuries 
received in an automobile accident; in Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; sixty-six. Before joining the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, he was a member of the staff of 
the Newberry Library of Chicago, where he was in 
charge of the Wing Foundation in Sergey 
history. He was the author of Checklist of Fifteenth 
Century B Books and The Origin of Printing in Eu- 
rope, celebrating the 500th anniversary of printing. 
Dr. Butler, who devoted much of his career to the 
service of the nation’s librarians, urged as early as 
1933 that the profession adopt “scientific methods” 
in organizing and presenting data collected by the 
social sciences. He declared often that the librarian 
must learn bibliographical history, specialized soci- 
ology, and psychology. In World War II, Dr. But- 
ler wrote Books and Libraries in Wartime, advising 
on reference services needed to train civilians who 
held jobs vital to the war effort. An ordained 
Protestant Episcopal minister, he was assistant rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Chicago from 1938 until his death. He was a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of the Library Quarterly 
and belonged to the American Library Institute and 
the Gutenberg Gesellschaft of Germany. At the 
time of his death, he was serving as a visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of North Carolina School 
of Library Science. 


March 29. Yves FarGe, French pro-Communist 
Progressive party leader and author of three books 
and a play; of brain injuries suffered in an auto- 
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Tbilisi Russia. 
visit to Premier Stalin’s birthplace at Gori 


mobile accident; ev route to 


alter a 


March 29. Lypta PaRRISH, 
landscape painter, Maxfield Paris! 
attack; at St. Simons Island, Georgia: 
Mrs. Parrish, author of the 
the Georgia Sea Islands, had ready f 


author 





eignty-on 
book Slave Song 

t publicatiog 
at the time of her death a two-volume 
on "The Loyalists,” | 
Nassau when the colonies broke with England 


LeNeolOgy 


English families who moved t 


March 29. NissAN TouroFF, forn 
dean of the Jewish Institute of 
York City, faculty member of th 
sity in Jerusalem, founder of Hebr 
College in Boston, and author of sev 
education; in New York City; sev 
Touroff’s books include Contemporary Psyel 
Conscience and Subconscience nd | | 
Evaluations. His latest work, Problem § 
now being distributed in Israel 

country the day before his death 


R 





March 30. ROBERT WARREN FULLER, former Nev 
York City high school chemistry and physics 


partment head and coauthor of several scien 


books; in Westport, Connecticut; eighty-tw 
March 29. Boyp H. Bope, gradua 
philosophy at the University of | 


at O stat 


former professor of education 
versity; after a long illness; in G 
Florida; seventy-nine. Dr. Bode wrot 
books on educational subjects, in ing 
Fundamentals of Education } 
ogies of Learning, Modern Edu 
and Democracy As a Way of 1 


March 31. EMANUEL ALEXANDER Gt 
leading economist whose advice gu 
try's top policy-making boards for rty 
Princeton, New 





after a brief illness; in 

sixty-nine. He published two major works, M 
tary Management in the United § ir 
Monetary Policy. His earlier works 

grants in Cities; Farm Tenane 

States. and The Federal Re erve 3S 


tion. 


March 31. IVAN LEBEDEFF. Lith 

wood motion picture actor and 

Legion of Dishonor; of a heart 

Angeles; fifty-eight 

March 31. JOHN THOMAS LOUGHRAN f judg 
of the New York State Court of Ap} 
tinguished teacher, lawyer, and jurist : 
ailment; in Kingston, New York; sixty-four. + 
Loughran published a revised edition of 
Cases on Contracts which had originally | 
piled by William A. Keener. The work 
in collaboration with I. Maurice Wor 
been used as a standard text 
law schools. In addition, Judge Loughr 
and published a case book on the law 
also used as a law school text, and revi ( 
on New York CG ivil Practice 


March 31. ABRAHAM REISEN, one of 

ing poets and short story writers in the Yide 
language; in New York City; seventy-six. 
works of Mr. Reisen, which have been translate 
into English, Hebrew, German, French, P 
Russian, have been collected into mot 
volumes. 


Dy many A 
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Books... and Sewwice 
from McCLURG'’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage .. . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Since 1844” 
333 E. Ontario St. a Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


























BIOGRAPHIES OF 
355 PEOPLE 
IN THE NEWS 


are in 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 


YEARBOOK: 1952 
$6.00 


Monthly Issues, $4.00 per year 


ECUADOR 


ANDEAN MOSAIC 
Edited by Rolf Blomberg 








A compilation of the geographical, historical 
and cultural aspects of Ecuador, written for 
the most part by Ecuadorians who have a 
high standing in their respective fields. 
Illustrated by a careful selection of photo- 
graphs, chosen from the best collections 
available. Will give the reader information 
on and descriptions of a wild and complex 
country, one of the most representative 
countries of what is most deeply South 
America. 


320 pp. Cloth. 212 photographs. 
$9.00 


A unique book about a unique country. 


Order direct from: 


KNUD K. MOGENSEN 


PUBLISHING 
11708 Barrington Ct. Los Angeles 49 





THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950-972 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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YOUNG SCOTT 


BOOKS ARE 
DIFFERENT 


YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 
are concerned with the early 
formation of attitudes 

— ways of thinking and 
feeling about ourselves, 
about other people, about 
the physical world. 


THE RIVER HORSE 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, INC. 


by Nina Frey 
AGES 10 to 14 — $2.50 
INlustrated by Renée George 


The exciting story of a Mayan Indian boy and 
his adventures in capturing a horse of his own. 
Accurate background material about the Mayan 
Indians of Guatemala. April 1. 


ALL KINDS OF BABIES 
and How They Grow 
by Millicent Selsam 
AGES 6 to 9 — $2.00 
Iustrated by Helen Ludwig 


Tadpoles, eels, caterpillars and lots of animal 
babies don’t look like their parents at first, but 
people, animals, fish, insects, birds, plants—every- 
thing that grows in the world—reproduces its own 
kind. April 1. 


FOUR LITTLE FOXES 
by Miriam Schlein 

AGES 5 to 7 — $2.00 
Ilustrated by Luis Quintanilla 





A story about growing up, as true for children as 
for foxes. Like children, little foxes need parents 
to teach them and feed them and care for them, 
until they can do all these things for themselves. 
April 1. 


A HERO BY MISTAKE 
by Anita Brenner 


AGES 6 to 9 — $2.00 
Ilustrafed by Jeon Charlot 





An amusing and penetrating story of how a grown 
man who is scared of everything, even his shadow, 
becomes a hero in spite of himself. The scene is 
Mexico. April 1. 
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b | prcreg AS AUTHOR, artist, illustrator, de- 
signer, lecturer, or Red Cross worker, Lucy 
Herndon Crockett devotes her whole energy to the 
thing of the moment. 

Her five books for children, and one nonfiction 
for adults, have been well received. She is propri- 
etress now of the Wilderness Trading Post, a shop 
planned to give more expression to her gift for 
design. She has revived the almost forgotten art of 
découpage, popular on the continent and in Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century. She has traveled 
around the world extensively, living in army posts 
that were temporarily home, and in 1943 was sent 
by the American Red Cross to New Caledonia in a 
public relations post. Later it was Guadalcanal 
and the Philippines, then a year and a half assign- 
ment in Japan and a brief one in Korea. 

Lucy Herndon Crockett was born April 4, 1914, 
to Nell (Johnson) and Cary Ingram Crockett in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, where Colonel Crockett was sta- 
tioned with the United States Army. 

The family background is old Virginia, where 
Miss Crockett and her mother now live at Seven 
Mile Ford, in the old Preston house, built in 1842 
as a stage coach inn. One hundred years later 
Colonel Crockett, distant cousin of the original 
family, purchased the historic property and restored 
it. Now his daughter writes there and attends her 
shop which is becoming internationally known. 

The oriental flavor in Miss Crockett’s books 
comes first from her childhood. Later, after school- 
ing in Switzerland, England, and the United States, 
instead of going to college, she chose to follow her 
father to the Philippines where he had been as- 
signed to the staff of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jr., then Governor General of the Islands. The ex- 
periences of travel, life on army posts in Europe, 
Central and South America, and the Far East stimu- 
lated her latent desire to write. 

In 1936 Miss Crockett came to New York, hop- 
ing to become a commercial artist. Her search for 
a commission to do book jackets led to the writing 
and illustrating of her first book, Lucio and His 
Nuong, a Tale of the Philippine Islands, published 
early in 1939. It was later chosen one of a group 
of thirty in an international graphic arts show at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Each of Miss Crockett’s books has a definite re- 
lation to a place and her own experiences there. 
That Mario (1940), also with a setting in the 
Philippines, won a New York Herald Tribune 
award. Capitan, the Story of an Army Mule was 
published in October of the same year. 

While assigned to the Red Cross headquarters in 
Tokyo, Miss Crockett was asked to do a book on 
the American occupation of Japan. Popcorn on the 
Ginza, the author's first and only book, as yet, for 
adults, was published subsequently (1949). It is 
an informal portrait of social and economic adjust- 
ments among the Japanese. 

Teru, a Tale of Yokohama (1950) grew out of 
the author's interest in Japanese children as sketch- 
ing subjects. They made the first approaches to the 
strange foreigners who were changing their accus- 
tomed way of life and helped their parents in that 
adjustment. The New York Herald Tribune said, 
“No bare outline can suggest the wealth of informa- 
tion, of details of Japanese ways and difficulties in 
comprehending ours, that enrich these pages.” 
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Pong Choolie, You Rascal! (195) 
Korean boy who attaches himself 
unit in the epic retreat from the Manct 
Eleanor Brent wrote in the New York 7 
is a well knit, breathless adventure 
important picture of the betrayal into ty 
slavery that follows allegiance to Communist pr 
cepts. Subtle humor threads the story; Korear 
superstitions, prejudices, and daily customs ar 
through Korean eyes.” 

Ruth Hill Viguers commented in the Satard 
Review: ‘The author has obviously done cat 
ful research for this book, and she writes wit 
light touch in spite of the grimness of the setting 
The result is a bitter testimony against t 
of war and hatred. There is no idealization 
group. The sensitive child will not read this book 
and will the child who is tough enough minded t 
read it see behind the filth, disease f 
superstitions of the Koreans pictur 
human spirit worthy of understanding an 

Tall and slender, Miss Crockett has brown 
and eyes and a distinctive speech, the ori 
ginian accent finely linked with thos« 
cultures in which she grew up 

A book called “David Ingran ntativ 
scheduled for publication early in 1954. It is based 
on the life of the author's father in the mountains 
of Virginia. At present Miss Crockett is working 
on her first adult novel, a story of the } 
the South Pacific, entitled “The Magnif 
tards.”” Her time is divided between writing 
carrying on the shop at Seven Mile Ford. Of this 
she comments: ‘I opened the shop to get 
from the typewriter, because writing is such lonel) 
work and also to be an outlet for my life-long desi 
to design.” It is her purpose to give others an 
let also, for she is encouraging country crafts, reviv 
ing and rejuvenating many, and helping her friends 
in the Far East to find markets for their work. “Yet 
it is impossible,” she adds, “to leave it {writing} 
alone and I hope I shall never be able to.”’ 

JEAN BOTHWELI 


Lucy HERNDON CROCKETT 
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ANNOUNCING 


A New and Authentic Teaching 
Aid Designed to Breathe New Life 


into Our Country’s Glorious Past 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS 


Thirty vital and historically accurate filmstrip documents, in black 
and white, revealing step by step how the United States developed 
from an unknown wilderness into a leader in the world of nations. 


Based largely upon the wealth of contemporary and previously inaccessible 
pictorial Americana in the 15 widely endorsed PAGEANT OF AMER- 
ICA volumes, these authentic filmstrips are being prepared by a distinguished 
staff of educational specialists including Ralph H. Gabriel, William H. Hart- 


ley and May Hall James under the general direction of Clyde M. Hill, 
Chairman of the Department of Education, Yale University. 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS will span 
the centuries from the earliest pictorial records of the American 
Indian right up through the inauguration of President Eisenhower. 


A comprehensive, illustrated Teachers Guide, written by William 
H. Hartley, will be furnished free with each filmstrip. 


$195 for the full series of 30 filmstrips, or $7.00 per unit, delivered. 


Orders for the filmstrips are being accepted now and will be filled in the order of 
their receipt. It is expected that shipment of the first six units will begin shortly. 


Kindly address your order or inquiry to 


Filmstrip Department 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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HERE MUST BE more than a trace of printers’ 

ink in Mildred Lawrence's blood, for besides 
being the author of six books for girls and many 
stories and magazine articles, she has helped her 
husband, Clarence Anthony Lawrence, to run vari- 
ous weekly newspapers. Although at times trying 
other projects, they are “essentially newspaper 
people . . . always airing ourselves out with some- 
thing new and then returning to the newspaper 
business.” 

The fresh air and new horizons gained by the 
forays into other fields also provided inspiration for 
Mrs. Lawrence's books. Thus, Peachtree Island gets 
its authentic background from an interim spent cul- 
tivating a peach orchard on an island in Lake Erie; 
and while helping to run a motor court in Penn- 
sylvania, she learned about farm life in that state, 
which serves as setting for Homemade Year. 

Mildred Elwood was born November 10, 1907 
in Charleston, Illinois—a typical small county seat 
—where her father, De Witt Elwood, was for years 
superintendent of schools. Among his forebears 
was Thomas El(1)wood, Quaker, who, it is said, 
suggested to his friend John Milton that he follow 
Paradise Lost with Paradise Regained. Her mother, 
Gertrude Imogene Jefferson, was a descendant of 
Anthony Comstock, Boston book censor. Her an- 
cestors on both sides fought in the Revolution. 

Mildred’s talent for writing first manifested it- 
self when she won a school essay prize at the age 
of ten. Immediately after World War I, when she 
was eleven, the family moved to Flint, Michigan, 
a growing city where her father became an abstrac- 
tor. Here she attended Central High School, play- 
ing in the school orchestra, working on the school 
paper, and graduating in 1924. She took her B.A. 
in 1928 at her parents’ alma mater—Lawrence Col- 
lege in Appleton, Wisconsin. Majoring in English, 
she won the Tichenor prize in English literature, 
the Hicks prize in poetry, and a prize for a Spanish 
play. She served on the staff of the Laurentian, 
took an active part in athletics and student organi- 
zations, and was a Senior freshman advisor, yet still 
found time for writing poetry and had fifty pieces 
published—although all free. She also belonged to 
the Alpha Delta Pi (social), Theta Sigma Phi 
(journalism) and Phi Beta Kappa. Later post- 
graduate study at Yale University led, in 1931, to 
the degree of M.A. in English literature. 

Upon leaving Lawrence College she had in- 
tended to go into college teaching, and she credits 
the 1929 depression with sending her back to the 
Flint Journal as society editor, going on to general 
reporting, feature writing, reviewing books, music 
and art, and doing historical pieces about Flint. 

It was after her marriage, in 1936, that her writ- 
ing success came. She began doing children’s sto- 
ries, first for Sunday School magazines and later for 
Story Parade, Wee Wisdom, Children’s Activities, 
Jack and Jill, and the Scholastic group. Mrs. Law- 
rence has one child, Leora Mary, now eleven. Writ- 
ing books for children came next with Swsan’s 
Bears (1945). 

Peachtree Island (1948) was praised by Harriet 
Morrison in Library Journal as a heartwarming 
story of a little orphan. .. Her heroic and success- 
ful effort to convince her uncle that she is just as 
good as a boy [in helping with his peach orchard] 
makes enjoyable and, at times, humorous reading.” 
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Mildred Lawrence 





This was followed, in 1949, by Sand in Her Shoe 
which shares with her readers the writer's ups and 
downs during her first year in Florida, where she 
and her husband ran a small-town weekly 
New York Times, ‘The story is as bright and livels 
as its several characters. The 8-to-12 year olds will 
enjoy all they learn.”” Included are experiences ina 
hurricane, and a minor mystery 

Homemade Year (1950), tells how the young 
visiting heroine Vicky, with help from neighbors 
restored the deserted 200-year-old buildings of a 
Pennsylvania German communal society, giving a 
fresh twist to the “saving-from-foreclosure” plot 

Polly Goodwin, writing in the Chicago Sunda 
Tribune aproves it as “a story of humor, good 
sense, and fine characterization.” Another Pennsyl- 
vania story is Tallie (1951), which has a very 
funny account of a foxhunt and the thrill of finding 
a treasure. The Saturday Review of Literature says 
“Humor is instinctive in every word as... in 
all of Mildred Lawrence’s books. In this one 
she has drawn her most memorable character 
Tallie is a unique and lovable young person.” 

Crissy at the Wheel (1952) tells the story of the 
change from carriages to automobiles. The New 
York Herald Tribune describes it thus: “Girls 
under 12 will be amused at the maneuvers 
motherless Crissy and her salesman father . . . put 
ting over the first sales of automobiles in a little 
town in Michigan.” 

Mrs. Lawrence has also written some adult short 
stories, and is soon to have an article in Howse 
Beautiful. She has just finished another children's 
book and is “mulling over the next one.” 

A brown-eyed, gray-haired person of medium 
height and weight, she busies herself with work for 
the p.T.A. and American Association of University 
Women, rings doorbells for Red Cross and Com- 
munity Funds, and attends the Methodist Church 
Her politics are “varied.” 

She enjoys sewing and reading, and is especially 
fond of travel in America and Europe. She reads 
all kinds of things, adult and juvenile, preferring 
fiction to nonfiction. ANNE LANE 
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New Non-Fiction for Large and Small Libraries 





A leading research chemist, in col- 
JACOB ROSIN laboration with a distinguished au- 
thor and critic, undertakes to answer 
and the “plundered planet” school of 
pessimists. Arguing that modern 


MAX EASTMAN chemistry has already found the way 
to an inexhaustible supply of syn- 

thetics to replace our dwindling 
store of natural foods, fibers and 

The Road to fuels, the authors outline the future 
Absolute Abundance mankind can 


have for the asking. 
Abundance ates 


OMMNUUNUALUULAVUUUEUAULOUULOUEEOHEUHUEUANERAAUEEAAUEOUAEU AARC 


In her new book, one of our most 


astute and far-seeing writers on in- 
oes, VERA MICHELES ternational affairs and the research 





$ and director and editor of the Foreign 
= DEAN Policy Association, sets forth “the 
ively realities’ which confront the Eisen- 
; will hower administration. Mrs. Dean 
sin a Forei n Polie suggests that the United States 
—_ Ss y throw off the paralyzing fear of 
hors. . = oy has oe —— 
ofa W h F policy and act on principles abroac 
ns ut out ear that have been successful at home. 
Lew Published. $3.75 
ae Se eT TTTTITTUTTTTIHIIUM LALLA LLL LLM LLL LLL ULL LLLA LLL ULLAL 
very 


— ALAN DEVOE iad ccpecatcoet 
highest type of nature 


bs author of writing,” said the Chicago 


THIS FASCINATING ANIMAL WORLD Tribune. Now, Alan Devoe 

















of the ; turns his distinctive talents as writer 
a with MARY BERRY DEVOE and naturalist to the smaller but 
my r a Pe sag | world of the “A 
. put- mais who live on his own tarm, Ss 
lle Our Animal he describes his adventures among 
‘ue m his animal neighbors, he 
ae Neighbors opens up a new world that 
dren's ae is all the more exciting be- 
apy; cause it lies right outside the 
— front door. Illustrated by 
exsity Walter Ferguson. 

Com- May 14. $3.75 
vurch. , 

pow | McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., New York 36, N.Y. 

— Aan ct 
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| nine NATURE EXPLORERS 


The Molds and 
Man 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE FUNGI 
by Clyde M. Christensen 


The fascinating but little 
known story of the molds— 
how they live and reproduce 
and how they affect other 
plants and animals—is told in 
a skillful blend of factual in- 
formation and lively wit that 
make this a most desirable ad- 
dition to any natural science 
collection. 

Scientific American calls this 
“a popular science book of ex- 
ceptional interest and educa- 
tional value.” Dr. Christensen 
is a professor of plant pathol- 
ogy at the University of Min- 
nesota. Illustrated; indexed. 


$4.00 


Common 
Edible Mushrooms 
by Clyde M. Christensen 


A safe guide for identifying, 
gathering, and cooking mush- 
rooms. A section on the Fool- 
proof Four gives detailed 
information on four easy-to- 
recognize varieties, and 40 
other edible and 10 poisonous 
species are described and 
illustrated. “An excellent 
guide.” Natural History. 83 
illustrations, 18 in color; in- 


dexed. $2.50 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 






















SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. 1949 $1.75 
A Brief for Corporation Libraries. 
1949 $1.75 
Classification Schemes and Subject Head- 
ings List Loan Collection of Special 
Libraries Association. 1951 $1.50 
Contributions Toward A Special Library 
Glossary. 2nd Ed. 1950 $1.25 
Creation & Development of an _Insur- 
ance Library. 3rd Revised Edi- 
tion. 1949 $2.00 
Fakes & Forgeries in the Fine Arts, 
1950 $1.75 
List of Subject Headings for Chemistry 


Libraries. 1945 $1.50 
Nicknames of American Cities, Towns 
and Villages. 1951 $2.00 
Numerical Index to the Bibliography 
of Scientific and Industrial Reports, 
Vols. 1-10. 1949 $10.00 

SLA Directory of Members 
1951 $4.00 


Social Welfare: A List of Subject 
Headings in Social Work and Public 


Welfare. 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor Statistics 
Rey. Ed. 1953 $2.00 
Special Libraries Association 1950 
Transactions. 1951 $5.00 


Special Library Resources. v.2-4 
1946-1947 $22.9 


Subject Headings for Aeronautical En- 
gineering Libraries. 1949 $4.00 
Technical Libraries, Their Organization 
& Management. 1951 $6.00 

Union List of Technical Periodicals 
1947 $6.00 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Subscription, $7 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 


Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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More THAN 1,100,000 copies have already been sold of Simon and Schuster's 
first five Golden Nature Guides. We believe the reasons for their immedi- 
ate and increasing success are: 
1, VatuE: Each book, with its 112 to 150 superb full-color plates repre- 
sents an unprecedented value in the three low-priced editions. 
2, Authority: The entire series, sponsored by The Wildlife Management 
Institute, is prepared by leading naturalists under the scholarly super- 
vision Of Dr. Herbert S. Zim. 
Golden Nature Guides are available as follows: 
For student and home use: Paperbound, $1; Cloth, $1.50 
For schools and libraries: In Goldencraft Cloth Binding (extra 
sturdy cloth over heavy binders board; extra end sheets; rein- 
forced). List $2; net to schools and libraries $1.49. 


Write us for a complete circular describing more than 220 Little, Big, and 
Giant Golden Books in Goldencraft Cloth Binding. 








The first million Golden Nature Guides 


i 











Ready Now: 
BIRDS 
FLOWERS 
| INSECTS 
TREES 
STARS 


Coming in the Fall: 
REPTILES & AMPHIBIANS 





= 


| 








SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 
Educational Division, 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 





} — 


COMING IN SPRING: 


} 


| 


GIANT GOLDEN BOOKS List Net 
Tue Goupen BUNNY 
By Margaret W. Brown. Illus: Weisgard $2.50 $1.89 


Gowen Book oF LitTLe VERSES 


By Miriam Clark Potter. Illus: Blair 2.50 1.89 
Guxt Gompen Book oF CaT STORIES 146. Mary Poppins Story: THe Macic 
By E. Coatsworth. Illus: Rojankovsky 3.00 2.19 
Walt Disney's Story Book or PETER PAN 156. THe Sattor Doc 
By Annie North Bedford. Illus: Grant 2.50 1.89 
Gotnes Book OF AIRPLANES 160. DANNY BeraAver’s SECRET 
By Paul Jensen. Illus: McCoy 1.35 99 


These new GOLDEN BOOKS in Goldencraft Cloth Binding 
LITTLE GOLDEN BOOKS 


132. Bil Baird’s WuisttiInc Wizarp 
By Stern & Pray. Illus: Crawford 


137. Puss IN Boots 
By Kathryn Jackson, Illus: Miller 85 68 
Compass By P. L. Travers. Illus: Elliott .85 .68 
By Margaret Wise Brown. Illus: Williams .85  .68 


By Patsy Scarry. Illus: Scarry 85 §«6.68 


List Net 


$ .85 $ .68 
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more useful than ever to our subscribers. 


act plays suitable for pro 


Each issue contains: 


PLAYS written specifically for each grade 
level—primary, intermediate, junior high 
and high school (with separate sections for 
each )—plus a section of radio plays. (From 
10 to 12 plays in each issue, making a total 
of nearly 100 different plays each season. ) 


PLAYS for celebrating al] important holidays 
plus other occasions, such as Book Week, 
Education Week, etc. 


PLAYS for special needs, such as historical, 
character training, good citizenship, voca- 
tional guidance, health and safety, etc. 


PLAYS for entertainment—comedies, fanta- 
sies, mysteries, legends, fables, etc. 


PRODUCTION NOTES for each play, in- 
dicating ways of achieving effects simply and 
inexpensively. 


find that they need more than one copy each mo 


Public Library, 17. 
*“Your magazine has proved of much value 
to our patrons, and has been enthusiastically 
received by teachers and Girl Scout lead- 


ers. 
H.E.W., Oradell Free Public Library, N. J. 


$4 a year 


| 
Good news for Librarians! 
+ PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People 


has just been selected for indexing in the 
Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature! 





* 





We are proud that PLAYS is one of the magazines now indexed in this best known 
and most widely used of library indexes. This service will make our magazine 


PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People, which has just completed its 
twelfth year of successful ora ey offers a complete source of royalty-free, one- 
uction by school-age young people. 


PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, is one of the 97 
Periodicals recommended in Mag- 
azines for School Libraries (H.W. 
Wilson Co.) by Laura K. Martin, 
former Chairman of the Magazine 
Evaluation Committee of the 
American Association of School 
Librarians. The 97 magazines 
were selected from nearly 6,000 
publications. 

This is her comment: 

“Filling a definite need for timely 
assembly program material ... All 
(plays) are short and call for 
simple stage settings, many have 
entertaining lines . . . they are in 
good taste. ... The subjects 
chosen show intelligent curricular 
coordination.” 





Library takes 52 copies of PLAYS every month; the Louisville Free Public Library | 
Enoch Pratt Library in Baltimore, 43; the Dayton Public Library, 19; and the Milwaukee 


**We would not be without your magazine 

It is excellent. Our elementary school | 

brary receives two copies of PLAYS every 
; N 


month.’ 


$ 


1.R., Lewiston Porter 
Central School, N 


“I want to tell you what enjoyment and success my Drama Club had giving 
‘The Boy Who Didn't Belong’ during the week before Christmas. We presented 
it nineteen times (!) .... Faculty, P.T.A., and pupils alike commended it 
The assistant principal said he had never seen more obvious interest and enjoy- 
ment on the faces of Calumet pupils at any school program. The author, Helen 
Louise Miller, certainly knows the language and minds of high school students 
R.F.B., Calumet High School, Chicago, Ill. 


(8 issues a year ........ October through May) 


7 for two years 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Public and school libraries, large and small, are enthusiastic about PLAYS. Many libraries 
nth. For example, the Los Angeles Publi 
10; the 
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AMERICANA 


MOSTLY ALKALI 
by Stephen Perry Jocelyn 


A thorough military biography outlining the 
career of General Stephen P. Jocelyn who 
spent over half of his 44 years of service at 
frontier posts. 454 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 

Ready $10.00 


HISTORY and POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


PERPETUAL WAR FOR 
PERPETUAL PEACE 


by Harry Elmer Barnes (Editor) 


A study of the fallacies which have for 
some time molded America’s foreign and 
domestic policies. Outstanding contributors 
include Charles Callan Tansill, George 
Morgenstern, William L. Neumann, and 
George A. Lundberg. 704 pages, small &8vo. 

Summer $6.00 


THE PEOPLE'S POTTAGE 
by Garet Garrett 


Three incisive political monographs of 
recent times (THE REVOLUTION WAS, 
EX AMERICA, and RISE OF EMPIRE) by 
a relentless critic of the alien ideologies 
reflected in modern America, are compiled 
in one volume, with a foreword by the 
author. 174 pages, 8vo. May 25 $3.00 


THE AMERICAN ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
by Roger Lea MacBride 


An instructive examination of our Electoral 
College, beginning with the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787, relating its development and 
the various proposed revisions. 89 pages, 
8vo. Ready $ .75 


NEVADA GOVERNMENT 


by Effie Mona Mack, Idel J. Anderson, 
and Beulah E. Singleton 


A thorough study of the administrative 
branches of state, county, township, and 
city governments. A text and reference 
M k, especially suited to the college and 
igh school level. 384 pages, 8vo. Illus- 
trated. Ready $5.00 


> 


Order These CAXTON Titles 
For Spring and Summer, 1953 


FICTION 


HOME, HAM AND HOMINY 


by Anita M. Littrell and 
William Clyde Littrell 


Written with refreshing honesty, this is a 
humorous, warm-hearted story of a Ten- 
nessee tenant farmer's family. 236 pages, 
8vo. Ready $4.00 


ANTHEM 

by Ayn Rand 

A moving and imaginative story, by the 
author of THE FOUNTAINHEAD, contrast- 
ing fully collectivised society with the true 
meaning of the basic principles of indi- 
vidualism. Library edition, cloth bound. 
98 pages, large 12mo. July 15 $3.00 


JUVENILE 


BUTTERSCOTCH AND THE HAPPY 
BARNYARD 

by Charles Morrow Wilson 

A delightfully amusing children’s book 
which brings to life the barnyard animals 
of Miss Naomi's farm. 105 pages, 8vo. 
Illustrated. Ready 2.50 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GOD OR CAESAR?..(.The Writing of 
Fiction for Beginners 
by Vardis Fisher 


Based on Mr. Fisher's 30 years’ experience 
as a writer and on his many years of 
teaching creative writing, this is a provoca- 
tive and enjoyable book . . . honest and 
unsentimental like all the author's work. 
256 pages, large 12mo. June 25 $5.00 


FROM "SUNNY PASTURES" 
by J. Raleigh Nelson 


Poems reflecting spiritual serenity coupled 
with a love of nature. Colorful, warm verse 
by the author of LADY UNAFRAID. _ 139 
pages, &8vo. Ready $3.00 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE 

by Ivar Spector 

A well-known authority on Russian litera- 
ture discusses the development of Russia's 
great art form—the novel. Revised and 


enlarged edition. 315 pages, 8vo. Illus- 
trated. Ready $6.00 


Write for complete catalog 


We The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. lbfic 
Caldwell, Idaho 
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LIBRARIANS SAY 
“IVS TOPS” 


The 64th Edition 








VALUABLE REFERENCE 
BOOK — More than an Atlas 


¢ Brown heavy fabrikoid embossed cov- 
er—400 pages—beat:ful colors. 


¢ A new book—not just a reprint of a 
previous edition of this famous Atlas. 


e An exclusive Cram product, result of 
over 86 years experience in the editing 
and publishing of Teacher Aids for 
Schools, Colleges, and Libraries. 


© Indexes compiled to meet library re- 
quirements. A new foreign index with 
locations indicated by latitude and 
longitude. 

© Table of contents lists over one thou- 
sand references. 

© Many other exclusive features too 
numerous to mention. Nothing pub- 
lished like it. 

® Satisfaction guaranteed—Price $25.00. 
Subject to 10 days approval. 


GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Maps, Atlases, Globes, Since 1867 
730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to 3 
debate and comment. The Editor is no 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 








Our readers { 
responsible { 





Second the Motion For Glamour 


To the Editor: 

The refreshing article written by Miss Roantre 
so intrigued and interested me that as one gener 
tion earlier I would like to add a few observatiog 
and ideas from my own corner. I know withoy 
meeting Miss Roantree that she is charming, attra 
tive, and a number one credit to her profession 
In other words, her intelligence, humor, ver 
all appreciation of values is just what the doctor 
ordered for the library profession 

It is time for a face lifting, and having glam 
peek through would help a great deal. Now don't 
misunderstand me—glamour is not an exclusiy 
quality of the young or of those in the entertain 
ment world. It is intangible to define, but we car 
call it the illusive facet of personality that sh 
the genuine given smile—the smile that 
wonders for individuals who seek assistanc 
the public library. How terrible for them ton 
deadpan expression and indifferent reply with x 
follow-up to their inquiry! I have never forgot 
the radiance and sparkle of a woman over eight 
who was undoubtedly the most fascinating person 
of a social group. She was the outstanding person 
there and one kept trying to discover what it we 
that made her so charming. Perhaps it was the 
attitude of “I love life and all people and thing 
have interest."” We must not be introverts, some 
times giving of ourselves may help beyond am 
thing we have dreamed of. It is a different kin 
of glamour from the Hollywood version but quite 
essential to a well rounded person 

Now let's return to the public who have con 
to us for information; some know how to help 
themselves and others are somewhat bewildere 
Right here, let us realize first impressions are last 
ing. There could be room for improvement in 
manner of greeting new borrowers. The welcon 











Ww 



















mat should be more in evidence, as should the 


warmth extended in an attitude of “I'm glad } 
came.” Never let library users say, “What 
puss!” 


Time spent in orientating borrowers when the 


a SK 


register pays off. Their gratitude and appreciation 
is a good investment, and results in an intelligent 


use of the library that will increase circulati 


We should all work in close liaison, carrying ov! 


carefully the directives of the librarian 

A library is not a depository for books but mu 
have fluid transaction to make sure that the bor 
rower finds what he seeks and does not leave fee 
ing what he sought might be there. An old Chines 
proverb goes something like this, “A bit of in 
grance always clings to the hand that gives J 
roses.” 


With teenagers we should not have the watchdog 


attitude, but rather one of understanding or teaa 
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ing. This point of view, for the most part, will 
= their cooperation and appreciation and make 
them our friends. They are the citizens of to- 


morrow who live in a confused world with many 


problems. f ; 

In the matter of clothes, a tired drab dress does 
not impress the public. With a little ingenuity we 
could look smarter. A lipstick can be a morale 
builder—who isn't improved by artfully applied 
makeup? It will accomplish much in public rela- 
tions—which go on every minute the library is 
open and giving service. 

It is necessary for members of the community to 
have confidence in the library, for without them we 
certainly would not be in business. I think it is 
important for librarians to belong to or take part 
in the affairs of some Civic group or club. There's 
nothing like it for getting out of a groove—by 
knowing the other person's point of view and mak- 
ing our own little orbit take a more sophisticated 
view of the world at large. 

Let’s be vital in our approach and be builders— 
not anonymities who fade away. A change is some- 
times a challenge and our expression of acceptance 
perhaps a measure of our own growth. 

All of us need “Something More.” When Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer was asked what the ordinary per- 
son could do in his daily work to help cure the ills 
that beset the world, he answered, “Just do what 
you can. It's not enough merely to exist. You must 
do something more. Seek always to do some good, 
somewhere. You must give something to others— 
even if it’s a little thing.’” We can all do something 
more! 

So let's not forget the smile with added glamour, 
for the experiment may have possibiliites unlimited. 

RUTH OLIVER, Senior Assistant 
Malden, Massachusetts, Public Library 


Henry George Information 


To the Editor: 

I am compiling a bibliography of Henry George 
and would appreciate it if librarians interested in 
Henry George would tell me of references to him— 
no matter how slight—they might come upon in 
their general reading aside from the usual bibliog- 
raphical sources. If any libraries have mansucript 
material of or about Henry George I would be 
glad to learn of it. 

HELEN O'LOCHLAINN Crowe, Librarian 
Henry George School of Social Science 
50 East 69th Street, New York 21 


Indiana Scholarship Memorial 


The Indiana School Librarians’ Association is 
establishing a scholarship fund in memory of Han- 
nah Mary Horner, formerly librarian at Edison 
School, Gary, Indiana, who died on October 13, 
1952. Mary Horner was active in the Gary Libra- 
flans’ Group and the Chicagoland Librarians’ Or- 
Sanization as well as in state and national associa- 
tions. One of her chief interests in Indiana School 
Librarians’ Association was to help establish a 
scholarship and loan fund within that organization 

ause she felt keenly the importance of helping 
students interested in librarianship who needed fi- 
nancial aid. There could be no more appropriate 


(Continued on page 698) 
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food for thought... . 


and i isi RY 


1 PARVEATTE PRENTE 


HUNGER 


AND 


HISTORY 


by E. Parmalee Prentice 


Political, intellectual and physical con- 
sequences which hunger and want 
bring about. The author has been 
decorated by governments and colleges 
for his contributions to agriculture. 
288 pages. illustrated. 


“Fabulous abundance of inter- 
esting material.” 
—New York Times 


$5.00 at bookstores 


or direct from publisher 


Send for folder 
“BOOKS for LIBERTARIANS” 


a list of outstanding titles 
that warn against “statism.” 


Bile 


The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 
Caldwell, Idaho 
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FOR CHILDREN’S READING 





Recommend these books to children with 
assurance of the approval of parents and 
teachers. 


COWBOY SAM BOOKS Chandler 


Most popular “Westerner” today 

For youngsters who live and breathe cow- 
boy life, these easy-to-read books capture 
the flavor of the West. Nor is there any- 
thing ‘‘dude’”’ about Cowboy Sam or his ad- 
ventures. Children enjoy the suspense and 
excitement of these stories. Colorfully illus- 
trated by Jack Merryweather. 


COWBOY SAM— 


Sn Oe -ssscascees $1.28 
COWBOY SAM AND 

PORKY— 

(6 yr. olds) New ..... 1.28 
COWBOY SAM AND 

FREDDY— 

oe Ge U PUR) cccccces 1.32 
COWBOY SAM AND 

SHORTY 

 & T yre.) New .... 138 


COWBOY SAM AND 
THE RODEO 
(7 & 8 yrs.) ke 

COWBOY SAM AND 
THE RUSTLERS— 
to 1D FW.) wcccccee 1.68 


SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION 


There is science all around us as these books 
show. Realistic stories, based on the child's 
immediate environment, help understanding and 
ability to use the scientific approach. Easy to 
read—graded vocabularies with simple experiments 
for the child to perform. Four-color illustrations. 





LET’S FIND OUT (6 yr. olds) 128 pages ...... $1.44 
LET’S LOOK AROUND (7 yrs.) 160 pages .... 1.52 
LET’S SEE WHY (8 yrs.) 196 pages ........ 1.76 


JERRY BOOKS by Florence Battle 
A series of whimisical stories about every 
day happenings that charm the youngsters. 
Graded vocabulary. Illustrated in color. 


| eee $1.20 
JERRY GOES RIDING (6 yr. olds) .......... 1.28 
JERRY GOES FISHING (6-7 yrs.) .......... 1.28 
JERRY ON A PICNIC (7-8 yrs.) New ...... 1.48 
JERRY AT THE CIRCUS (8-9 yrs.) ........ 1.48 


WORLD NEIGHBORS—TODAY 


In a world grown small, the knowledge of 
other peoples is important. In story form, 
these new books bring the postwar life of 
other people to a child’s viewpoint. For 
12 to 14 year olds. Illustrated in color. 
FOREST AND FIORDS 
Bailey ..... $1.60 


TEMPLE TOWN TO 
TOKYO Comfort 1.60 


KISH OF INDIA 
Comfort ...... 





Get complete description of these and many 
other Good Books for Children’s Reading—sci- 
ence, biography, travel, character building, ad- 
venture, social studies. Ask for Catalog GB353. 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
1632 Indiana A ve 





Publishers 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
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way of honoring her memory than providing this 
special memorial fund in her name 4 

The Horner family made the initial contribution 
and friends of the family and in the profession hay. 
responded liberally. Anyone interested in sharip 
in this memorial is asked to make contributions » 
Edna E. Gillogly, Chairman of Scholarship on 
Loan Committee, Indiana School Librarians’ As. 
ciation, Muessel School, South Bend, 16, Indiana 


Minnesota Library School Status 


To the Editor: 


Effective July 1, the Division of Library Instr 
tion at the University of Minnesota will become ; 
regular department of the College of Science. Lit 
erature, and the Arts. This action represents one oj 
the recommendations included in a study of the 
need of the division made during the summer and 
fall of 1952, at the request of President J. L. Mor 
rill and E. B. Stanford, director of libraries and 
director of the division. 

Under the new arrangement, the division will hx 
designated as the library school and will enjoy ; 
status comparable to that of other professions 
schools in the arts college, such as the School of 
Journalism, the School of Social Work, etc. A com 
mittee has been appointed to assist Dean E. W. Mc 
Diarmid in the selection of a full-time director for 
the school. 

A second recommendation adopted by the Board 
of Regents will discontinue both the undergraduate 
major in library science and the fifth year BS. in 
L.S., as degree offerings, at the end of the current 
academic year. The effect of this action, taken t 
meet the new accreditation requirements of t 
ALA, adopted last year, will be to put professiona 
instruction in librarianship on a graduate leve 
with degrees to be subject to the requirements 
the graduate school. 

An undergraduate minor sequence will be con 
tinued to meet the state certification requirement 
for students in the College of Education who wish 
to qualify for teaching positions involving part 
time library work. 

During the period of transition to the full grad 
uate program, students who have already started 
bachelor’s degree sequences in library science will 
insofar as possible, be permitted to complete suct 
programs. After spring quarter 1953, however 
no new students may begin work toward the dis 
continued undergraduate library science degrees 
Undergraduate courses will continue only for the 
teacher-librarian minor sequence and as prerequisite 
courses for admission to the graduate program 

E. B. STANFORD, Director of Libraries ané 
Director, Division of Library Instruction 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 





Other Council Members? 


Frances F. Beatty, assistant librarian at Otterbein 
College in Westerville, Ohio, is a candidate for 
Westerville’s Board of Education in the forthcoming 
fall election. Although she suggests it may 
case of “fools rushing in where angels fear t 
tread,” Mrs. Beatty wonders whether her venture 
into politics for the office concerned is not unique 
“Perhaps it is not unusual,” she writes, ‘but / cao! 
remember ever hearing of either a librarian cound 
member for school board member! Can you?’ 
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Free 


By 


To 
Mrs. 


Edit 


| THE WORLD AND 
ne sf THE WEST 


ributi . TOYNBEE 
7 i By ARNOLD J i 


THE MEXICAN 
VENTURE 


By TOMME CLARK CALL 
Illustrated. $4.50 


ENGLISH FOLK SONGS 
FROM THE SOUTHERN 
APPALACHIANS 


Collected by CECIL J. SHARP 
Edited by MAUD KARPELES 
$13.50 


TAXATION AND 
INCENTIVE 


By JULIET RHYS-WILLIAMS 
$3.50 


PEOPLE, PLACES, 
AND BOOKS 


By GILBERT HIGHET 
$3.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
DRAMA 1700-1780 


By F. S. BOAS 
$5.00 


UNIVERSITY PRESS } 


New Books of Special Interest # 


ee ee 


nents of 


be cn THE QUEST FOR 


irements 

ho wish COMMUNITY 

asa A Study in the Ethics of Order and 
Freedom 


eB By ROBERT A. NISBET 


ce will $5.00 
ete such 
\owevel, 


ies: | THE LETTERS OF 


degrees 


for the SAMUEL JOHNSON 


oe Together with the Genuine Letters of 
om 3 Mrs. Thrale to Him 
ries ana 


truction Edited by R. W. CHAPMAN 
apolis Three volumes. $35.00 


THE LOST 
TRADITION IN MUSIC 


By FRITZ ROTHSCHILD 
$12.50 


Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PRESS 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


THE LIFE AND 
ACTIVITIES OF 
SIR JOHN HAWKINS 


Musician, Magistrate, and Friend of 
Johnson 


By PERCY A. SCHOLES 
Illustrated. $7.00 


HENRY FIELDING 


His Life, Work and Times 
By the REV. HOMES DUDDEN 


Two volumes. $21.00 


CANADIAN SHORT 
STORIES 


Edited by ROBERT WEAVER 
and HELEN JAMES 
$3.75 


Ww 
at 
Ww 
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THE Best OF THE BESTS 














THE WORLD'S 
BEST BOOKS: 


Homer to Hemingway 


3000 Books of 3000 Years 
1050 B.C. to 1950 A.D. 
Selected on the Basis of a Consensus 
of Expert Opinion 





by Asa Don Dickinson 
484p. 1953 $6.00 


7 


For long and active years Mr. Dickinson, as the librarian 
of leading institutions, inveighed against the blind devo- 
tion to current best sellers and “handsomely packaged 
sets of culture.”” He was engaged in collecting hundreds 
of recommended lists prepared over the years by as many 
critics, librarians, and other members of the literary and 
educational world. 


His new book is definitely a “Consensus of Expert Opin- 
ion.” All authors included are dated and briefly identi- 
fied. Their selected titles are then succinctly and often 
pungently described. In addition to the main author list 
there are lists arranged by date, by nationality, and by 
subject or literary form, plus a title index. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue 
New York 82, N.Y. 
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36 West 20th 


Dependable service since 1922 















Skilled Hands help make 


our Library Furniture the best 








The craftsman’s painstaking care, his unsur- 
passed skill . . . these go into every piece of 
our library equipment. To them, add mod- 
ern, functional design, the finest of materials, 
and our 30 years of experience and you have 
some of the reasons why our library equip- 
ment is the finest you can buy. And yet, 
despite its superiority, it costs you no more 
than ordinary library furniture. 





Write today for free catalog and prices 
Our “Timed Delivery” 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. 


for Library Equipment Systems and Supplies 
New York 11, N. Y. 


means faster service 


Street 











“Peg-Board”’ Display 
Until now, the 


the new Gaylord Extension 
frame, you can adjust a single 


gain greater display area. 
information. 





Standard 
Displayer 


Extension 
Posts 








1983 


New Extension Posts make , 


“Peg-Board’’ Displayer could only be ar- 
ranged one way — attached directly to the legs. But with 


You can also use two panels horizontally as illustrated to 


libraries having a “Peg-Board” 
of Extension Posts separately for $7.50 a pair. 


-_ ‘ HN 


Better Appearance 
Increased Height 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 












er more adaptable 


Posts which also act as a 
ponel to any desired height. 


Please write for complete 


Displayer may order a set 








Another 
Adaptation 





PPL 
Standard Librar ” 


Urniture 


Sy Cele) Gre), Ramer -\ ais 
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ERNEST BEVIN: 


Portrait of a Great Englishman 


by Francis Williams 


Great men transcend their national 
boundaries; Ernest Bevin will be remem- 
bered not only as a great and representa- 
tive Englishman but as the world states- 
man who more than any other single 
person first confronted Russian ambitions 
after the War and checked the spread of 
world Communism. This book tells, 
with much new information, the story of 
his life from the days when, fatherless 
and motherless, he began work as a farm 
boy at the age of eleven, through his rise 
in the trade union movement, to his 
climax as Foreign Minister. 

The author, formerly editor of the Dail) 
Herald, has drawn upon an intimate 
personal acquaintance extending over a 
quarter of a century. 

288 pp. Frontis piece 


$4.50 


64% « 9% 


British Book Centre 


122 East 55 Street 


New York 22 
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A 
DOCUMENTARY 
HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


By Richard D. Heffner 
“...a fundamental work select- 
ing only the most vital records 
of our history which should be 
read and reread by every Ameri- 
can. ... a volume for general 
reading as well as a reference 
work. ... —Library Journal 


$3.00 


Indiana University Press 


Bloomington, Indiana 











Write For 
These 





Newbery-Caldecott bookmarks for 1953 can he 
obtained now from the Children’s Book Council 
Printed on stiff paper, they measure 91/,” x 21/4" 
Decorated with the Newbery and Caldecott seals 
the bookmarks list all award winners. There js g 
choice of two colors, tangerine and green, and 
either color or a combination may be selected. Prices 
are: 100 for $1; 300 for $2.75; 500 for $3.75: 1.009 
for $7. Orders should be sent to the Children’s 
Book Council, 50 West 53d Street, New York 19 
Please do not send stamps. 


Sociology and Economics in Austria, a 50-page 
ee on postwar developments in these fields by 
Library of Congress Foreign Consultant from Aus 
tria Ferdinand A. Westphalen, is available at 50 
cents per copy from the Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C. Purchase of the 
study (LC Card number 53-60004) may be charged 
against card accounts of subscribers to the card 
service. Others must pay in advance by check or 
money order made payable to the Librarian of Con 
gress. Postage stamps are not accepted. Purchases 
of this publication from foreign countries may be 
made with Unesco book coupons. 


Copies of the four-page career brief, “Making 
the Most of a Library,"’ volume 3, number 4 of the 
Career Briefs published by Pratt Institute may be 
had free on request to the institute, Brooklyn 5 
New York. 

Ss 8 

“My Great Oak Tree’ and other poems by Lib- 
erty Hyde Bailey, a keepsake issued by the editors 
of Chronica Botanica for members of the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences, is available free on 
request to the Chronica Botanica Company, Wal 
tham, Massachusetts. 

Ss 8 


“Books for Young People, Group II,” an anno- 
tated guide to recently published or reprinted books 
for children in the 11 to 13 plus age group, has 
been compiled by a panel of children’s librarians 
It is published by the Library Association, Chaucer 
House, Malet Place, London, W.C. 1, from which 
it may be purchased at a cost of 10 shillings 

Ss 8 

A new “Bibliography of Books for Children 
listing more than a thousand titles of the best books 
for youngsters published through May 1952 is ready 
for distribution by the Association for Childhood 
Education International. To aid librarians, teach- 
ers, and parents, age classifications have been made 
in addition to subject classifications, title, author, 
and publisher indexes. The bibliography is avail- 
able through the association, 1200 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. and is priced at $1. 


Ss 6 
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“Aspects of Librarianship,” number two, a paper 
by Elnora M. Portteus, presents a survey of the 
reference materials a small business or company 
library would consider in making a basic collection. 
It includes bibliography and suggested references 
and is available free on request to John M. Gou- 
deau, Associate Professor of Library Science, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, has 
available a limited stock of numbers of the Madi- 
son Quarterly which are available to any library for 
mailing costs. Requests for copies of the publica- 
tion, which was published from January 1941 
through November 1949 should be addressed to Joe 
W. Kraus, Librarian. 

s 68 


A cooperative teacher-pupil-parent plan to en- 
courage reading among elementary school children 
has been set up by the Young Folks Book Club, a 
voluntary program for children which supplies 
them with books pretested for their age levels. 
School libraries, which are permitted to keep the 
club's four current selections whenever orders in 
their school total 30 or more, will be sent informa- 
tion on how to test the plan in their schools without 
expense by writing the Young Folks Book Club, 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, New York. 


The Young Dancer section of the November is- 
sue of Dance magazine was devoted to a list of 
books about the ballet and modern dance selected 
and annotated especially for children and young 
people by Genevieve Oswald, curator of the Dance 
Collection of the New York Public Library. Any 
public or school librarian may have copies by writ- 
ing Regina Woody, Advisory Editor, Young Dance 
Section, Dance Magazine, 1841 Broadway, New 
York 23. 

6 68 


The Dayton, Ohio, Public Library has available 
the following duplicate bound files of magazines 
which it offers to give to libraries which may find 
them useful: Current History, vols. 25-43, 1926- 
1936; Literary Digest, vols. 95-121, 1927-1936; 
Mentor, vols. 15-17, 1927-1930; Scientific America, 
vols. 136-153; 1927-1935; Travel, vols. 48-66, 1926- 
1935; School Arts, vols. 22-35, 1922-1936; Etude, 
vols, 44-53, 1926-1935. 


“Clue”’—clue to the resources and services of 
the Brooklyn College Library—the cleverly illus- 
trated student library handbook edited by Rose Z. 
Sellers, chief special services librarian, will be sent 
to librarians free of charge. Address requests to 
Mrs. Sellers at the college library, Brooklyn 10, 
New York. 

a 68 


Enrichment Materials, Inc., has announced that 
Ambassador Books, Limited, of Toronto, Canada, 
will handle the Canadian distribution of Enrichment 
Records, the series of American history dramatiza- 
tions based on Random House’s Landmark Books. 
These recordings have been certified by the United 
States Department of State to be “of international 
éducational character,” and consequently Ambas- 
sador Books is able to import the records into 
Canada duty free. 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 


Distinguished light fiction tor public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER * jackets 


May Titles, ready late April, $2.50 each: 


NORA WAS A NURSE 

By PEGGY DERN. It was one thing to work for her 
old Uncle; but it was quite another to work for the 
new doctor, who was young and too attractive. 
MISS PRISSY 

By JEANNE BOWMAN. How strange to be doing 
office work at a Hollywood studio where a man 
you've known for years has become a great star! 
BETH LINDEN 

By PHYLLIS YAHNKE. Disillusioned by love, she 
needed a new life, and found it when her aunt's 
will bequeathed her a summer camp. 

HIGH COUNTRY 

By CHUCK STANLEY. Ross Payne dressed like a 
dude and talked like a tenderfoot; but he routed 
bandits like a true son of the West. 

COW THIEF EMPIRE 

By WILLIAM HOPSON. They called her “the 
Cattle Baroness of the Panhandle”. And at least 
one of her cowhands was a brutal killer. 

ONE TOUCH OF MURDER 

By H. H. FRASER. The Castleton Public Library was 
the quietest place in a quiet town—until a man was 
murdered while reading there! 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
* Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Inc. 


AVALON BOOKS 


With Reinforced Plasti-Kleer* Library Jacket 
SHADOW OF TRUTH 











by Alice Lent Covert .......... $2.50 
BLUEGRASS DOCTOR 

by Ethel Hamill .............. B® 
POWDER BURNS 

GS scce dna dvns dedoas $2.50 
June 
THE MAN IN THE MOONLIGHT 

by Cecile Gilmore ............ $2.50 
THERE MUST BE LOVE 

by Frances Sarah Moore ...... $2.50 





SAGAS OF THE MOUNTED POLICE 
by William Byron Mowery ...... $2.75 
Bouregy & Curl 














At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 


22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 
c di Repr ives: The Ryerson Press, Teronte 








© Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 




















NATIONAL 
ANTHEMS 


by PAUL NETTL 
STORM PUBLISHERS ° 





420 Lexington Avenue ° 


ee 


Pertinent information about author, history, 
and musical affiliation of the patriotic songs 
of 66 countries. A unique reference book 
for any library. LC °52-14365 $3.59 


New York 17, N.Y 














Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing. The leading un- 
abridged dictionary, up to date for today’s 
needs. 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 


useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated. 1,230 
pages. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 








SPEECH 
| MONOGRAPHS 


The Research Quarterly 
of the 
Speech Association of 
America 


A useful reference work in the 
fields of speech, drama, and speech | 


correction. Contains research arti- 


cles, titles and abstracts of theses 
and dissertations, and other refer- 


ences. 


$6 per year 


Speech Association of America 
12 E. Bloomington St., 
State University of Iowa 


Il Iowa City, Iowa 


























How to Become an American Citizen 


Revised 6th edition of this standard work on 
citizenship by C. Myers’. Bardine. Latest 
changes. Includes Constitution, Declaration, 
Actual Papers, much patriotic material. Illus- 
trated. Durably bound. $1 per copy. With 
~— DPs and 600,000 other aliens, a timely 
ook. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 





NEW CHALLENGES TO OUR SCHOOLS 


Cary. Reference Shelf. 214p. $1.75 
Readers will find much in ‘'New Challenges,’’ a pro and 
con compilation, that will clarify their thinking on today's 


nation-wide controversies over education 


H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., N.Y. 52 























THOUGHTS 


AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 


Today’s +r: 
ay S —— First 17 Volumes 
$65 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
Issued semi-menthly 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 

Unique 1953 Yearbook of all basic 
information about thousands of schol- 
arships, fellowships, awards, grants, 
prizes, etc. open to the people of the 


US. and Canada. Prepared by Theo- 
dore S. Jones, grad. of Yale and 
Harvard, with 24 years of educational 
counseling experience—this book has 
been acclaimed by leading educators. 
Helpful for parents, students, etc. Re- 
Veals where, how, when opportunities 
are available—and how to apply. 

$3.95, paperbound; $4.95, clothbound 





irs 





r-CAREER-SEEKERS NEED 
THESE NEW ARCO BOOKS 


—that’s why they always sell! 


\ munity. National 
\, aware of this helpful book—so be sure you can 
j supply it when they come in! 































500,000 New Civil Service Applicants 


Will Need This Book in 1953! 


Approximately 500,000 men and women through- 
out the U.S. will apply for Federal, State and 
Local Civil Service jobs during 1953 alone! Most 
of these persons will want and need help to pass 
the competitive examinations. A high percentage 
of failures in recent Civil Service Tests (as much 
as 70%) has convinced these applicants of the 
need for proper preparation for the examinations! 

The ARCO HOME STUDY COURSE FOR 
CIVIL SERVICE JOBS is the newest, most com- 
plete preparatory course of its kind! Based en 15 
years of experience in preparing hundreds of 
thousands of Civil Service Applicants for jobs, it 
covers all the 27 different kinds of questions 
asked . . . Clerical and Stenographic, Verbal Abil- 
ities, Reasoning, Professional and Semi-Profession- 
al, Tests for Postal Service, etc. Nothing has been 
omitted that will help the applicant for any kind 
of Civil Service appointment. 

Many of these applicants live right in your com- 
advertising is making them 


Price, $4.95 









DRAFTING 
BY THE MODEL METHOD 








HOW TO PASS ANNAPOLIS & 
WEST POINT ENTRANCE EXAMS 


Essential for all young Americans who 
want to attend one of the U.S. Service 
Schools. How to go about it, what is 
required of the candidate, methods of 
appointment, physical and scholastic 
requirements, etc. Complete study 
guide for entrance exams to both 
academies. Sample test from each 
academy is included, as well as a 
course for recommended study for 
passing actual exams. Authoritative. 
First book of its kind! Price, $3.50 





Designed to get its reader a job as a 
draftsman. Offers complete course in 
the fundamental principles of draft- 
ing. Huge demand for trained drafts- 
men makes this book a must on your 
shelves. Every word, every line, every 
drawing—from the first simple lessons 
to the last advanced problems — is 
planned to qualify the student as a 
competent, working draftsman. Writ- 
ten by 3 of the leading experts in the 
field. Also valuable to machinists, tool 
and die makers, etc. 

$3.50, paperbound; $5.00, clothbound 


WRITE, WIRE, PHONE COLLECT FOR YOUR STOCK OF THESE NEW MONEY-MAKING BOOKS! 


ARCO PUBLISHING COMPANY so Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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UNTO MY HEART 


By Aloise Barbour Epperson 
(Author of "The Hills of Yesterday") 


Poems of beauty and courage that 
will win the author a host of new 
readers and admirers. Cloth, $2.50 


SONNETS FOR LOVERS 
and for 


LOVERS OF SONNETS 


By William Bacon Evans 
(Author of "Seven Score Bird Songs") 
and “One Hundred And One Sonnets") 

A collection of poems of the heart. 
Incorporated with the selected son- 
nets of some of the world’s most 
gifted poets, we find many of Mr. 
Evans’s excellent sonnets, which 
have won exceptional praise. 

Cloth, $2.00 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20, Mass. 

















EAvex 


Library (owere 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7’x 
4" to 164%4"x11y"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
xes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete desevipté vefolder. 


pex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, lil. 























M eetings 
and 


Workshops 





A library workshop, sponsored jointly by the 
Kansas Association of School Librarians and the 
Department of Library Science of the Emporia 
Teachers College, Kansas, will be held from June 
8 to 19. Librarians, teachers, and administrators 
may register on a noncredit basis for the workshop 
proper from June 8 to 12. Those who want to eam 
two hours credit may enroll for the period from 
June 8 to 19. An out-of-state library specialist wij] 
serve as workshop consultant and at least two |j 
brary specialists from within the state will serve og 
the workshop staff. 

The noncredit fee will be $7.50 for the week or 
$2 a day. Fees for those taking the two weeks 
work for credit will be the regular fees of Emporia 
Teachers College. Graduate credit will be given t 
those have graduate standing. Those interested ip 
attending should write to Dr. Orville Eaton, W. A 
White Library, Emporia, Kansas, as soon as 
possible. 

Ss 8 


The summer session of the University of Port 
land’s School of Library Service will be held from 
June 8 to August 9. For application blanks, tuiti¢ 
fees, and details on the curriculum—graduate 
courses leading to a master’s degree in library sci- 
ence and nondegree courses for teacher-librarians 
or general students—address the Director, Depatt- 
ment of Library Service, University of Portland, 
Portland 3, Oregon. 

8 


The seventh conference of the American Thec 
logical Library Association will be held on Thars- 
day and Friday, June 11 and 12, at Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 


The University of Illinois Library School in 
Urbana offers, in its June 22-August 15 summer 
session, courses which—like their counterpa 
the first and second semesters—prepare for work in 
public, school, college, university, and special li 
braries. The university also offers programs lead 
ing to professional degrees of master of science and 
doctor of philosophy. Participants in either pr 
gram may be exempted from preliminary courses 
through placement examinations (on June 18) of 
through holding of degrees from accredited library 
schools. Applications and requests for list of avail- 
able courses should be addressed to the Associate 
Director of the School. 

‘s 


“Exploring the Resources for Peace’’ will be the 
theme of the Summer Institute for Social Progress 
to be held June 27 to July 11 at Bard College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. Distinguished 
speakers representing a variety of points of view 
on the foreign policy of the United States are being 
invited. 

At Bard College, the Institute again offers cate 
free student life to men and women of all races, 
religions, and vocations active in civic affairs. For- 
ums and round tables are alternated with informal 
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parties featuring folk dancing, music, Out-of-door 
swimming, and other sports, sketching, and trips. 
Rates for living on campus are moderate and some 
scholarships are available. For information ad- 
dress: Dorothy P. Hill, Director, 14 West Elm 
Avenue, Wollaston 70, Massachusetts 


“Into the school library world of today,” writes 
the State University Teachers College Department 
of Library Education, Geneseo, New York, “has 
come a lusty and howling infant, the elementary 
school library. . . . Raised, up to now, by good 
intentions, much more information about him is 
necessary if he is to become a credit to his profes- 
sional family." The college's workshop, The Ele- 
mentary School Library, to be held from June 29 
to July 10, is designed to meet this need. W orkshop 
coordinator is Ruth Evans Babcock, Supervisor of 
School Libraries for the New York State Education 
Department; consultant, Lucille Menihan, Holcomb 
Campus School Librarian at State University. Work- 
shop participants will be granted two semester 
hours of graduate or undergraduate credit. Fees are 
$10 per semester hour for undergraduate and $12 
per hour for graduate credit, plus a $2 incidental 


tee. 
& 8 

The Department of Library Science of Nazareth 
College will offer two summer courses in Library 
Science, from July 3 to August 10. Both courses— 
the first a beginner's course in classification and 
cataloging, the second a course in basic reference— 
carry three hours of college credit. This program 
is the second summer's work in a three-summer 
sequence and is open to all. : 

New students may register for this summer's 
work. For further information apply to the Dean 
or Registrar, Nazareth College, Rochester 18, New 


York. 
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The Washington State School Library Associa- 
tion has announced that an Elementary School Li- 
brary Workshop will be offered this summer on the 
campus of the Western Washington College of 
Education, July 23 to August 12, under the spon- 
sorship of its professional training committee. Dilla 
W. MacBean, nationally known for the program of 
centralized elementary school libraries which she 
has developed for the Chicago schools, will be 
chief consultant for the workshop, and her assistants 
will be Miriam Snow Mathes, specialist in elemen- 
tary libraries at Western Washington College of 
Education and Gladys Lees, director of Tacoma, 
Washington, Public Schools. The workshop is de- 
signed to solve problems for administrators as well 
as librarians. Housing will be available in one of 
the college dormitories. For further information, 
address: Lucile Hatch, Publicity Chairman, Wash- 
ington State School Library Association, Belling- 
ham, Washington. 

& 8 


The University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School announces a new program of study leading 
to the M.A. degree with a specialization in business 
librarianship. The program is offered in coopera- 
tion with the university's School of Business and 
provides for course work in both schools, with guid- 
ance from a faculty adviser in each school. The 
program is open to students with two years of col- 
lege training for whom a three-year program leads 

(Continued on page 708) 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 





Write for information 
MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 








the Coronation ! 


Here is a detailed, community-centered 
public relations program featuring 
biography—as climaxed by the coming 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth II. 


There is still time to launch 
this practical, complete pub- 
lic relations project in your 
community. 


For details ask 


Public Relations 
Planner 


75 Riverside Drive 
New York 24 








"A Practical Service 
for Busy Librarians” 
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PLASTI-LAC BOOK SPRAY 


Makes Messy Brushing Obsolete 


A GLASS-CLEAR FLEXIBLE COATING 


A tremendous time saver, Plasti-Lac provides a 
flexible, washable plastic coating for protecting 
call numbers, book spines, maps, prints, docu- 
ments, posters, etc. It is non-inflamable, and 
DOES NOT DISCOLOR WITH AGE. 


Write for information and prices 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 











Where Did |! See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There's no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all on a 3 x 5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 

For more information, and sample 
cards, write to 


Marie Bergren - MB NuBooks 


Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Illinois 





REG oPPUEO For 
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to the M.A. degree. Applicants for admission tp 
the program with more than two years of college 
work will have their previous training evaluated 
and appropriate reductions in course requirements 
will be made for equivalent work already accomp- 
lished. For example, students holding a B.A, de. 
gree with a major in business from a traditional 
four-year college can complete the course require. 
ments for the M.A. in about five quarters 

For further information, and application forms 
write to Dean of Students, Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California, js 
offering summer courses of interest to school [i- 
brarians and teachers. The Department of Librarian 
ship rotates the summer session courses in such 
a manner as to enable students to complete the work 
for the special credential in librarianship in fou 
consecutive summers. 

For further details write to Dora Smith, Head 
Department of Librarianship 
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The Central Branch of the YWCA, Lexington 
Avenue at 53d Street, New York City, will hold 
courses in elementary cataloging and in subject fi- 
ing and indexing. The first, to be held in Septem. 
ber, will cover the simple theory of cataloging and, 
as far as possible, practical application. Based on 
the needs of assistants to catalogers or of catalogers 
in small libraries, it has as prerequisites high school 
graduation and typing. The second course, to be 
conducted in January 1954, is designed for library 
assistants who deal with subject files, record clerks 
who are interested in subject classification, and 
secretaries who must set up and maintain informa 
tion files. It will include classifying and arranging 
material, planning a subject classification for vati- 
ous types of industries, cross referencing, and prep- 
aration of indexes to a subject file. Principles will 
be applicable to book indexing. Complete cate 
log of YWCA fall and winter courses may be had 
on request to the address above 


HISTORY FILMSTRIPS 


The Yale University Press Film Service, New 
Haven, Connecticut, has announced a new series of 
American history filmstrips, now in preparation 
To be known as the Pageant of America Film 
strips, the series will consist of thirty units dealing 
with important phases of American progress and 
development as a nation. Pictures for the series, 
which is being prepared under the general super- 
vision of Clyde M. Hill, chairman of Yale’s De 
partment of Education, and a staff of educational 
specialists, are being selected largely from the fund 
of previously inaccessible pictorial Americana con 
tained in the fifteen Pageant of America volumes 
published by the Yale University Press. The new 
filmstrips in black and white are not to be con- 
fused with the fifteen “Chronicles of America 
Photoplays,” produced by the Yale University 
Press Film Service. The fundamental objective of 
the new filmstrips is to provide an effective instruc 
tional tool to supplement existing American his 
tory texts and also to extend the horizon to areas 
not normally treated in history textbooks, especially 
the industrial, sociological, and cultural. Fully 
illustrated teacher's guides for each of the thirty 
units are being written by William H. Hartley. 
The first six filmstrips will be available shortly. 
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ctl DISPLAY PANELS 

an Add a 3rd dimension to your exhibits! Make 

- k. them stand out to attract the attention they de- 

rarian- serve .. . Panels may be hung on the wall or 

2 such & mounted on conveniently movable stands . . 

i See Arrangement of displayed material can be 
altered quickly without nails, screws, or tools... 

Head, Make changes in minutes instead of hours! 
Special metallic fixtures fit into perforoted rigid panel 
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Flexible 
Plastic Covers 


which remain rigid 
when displayed in 
vertical racks in your 
library reading room! 


! WE'VE LICKED PLASTI-KLEER ® DELUXE BINDERS 




















THE “DROOP Crystal clear... smart looking ... protective... 
You asked for it... the #520 De Luxe Binders are especially designed 
oe a pa bo for use in vertical racks as pictured here. Covers 
upright. Our mew cov- are of completely transparent, heavy duty, flexible 
er—as new in design Vinylite* plastic. Hard cover buckram back. 
odkat pe erage 0 "Single rod" lock-fast device holds magazine firmly 
holds cover rigid. in place, yet permits changing in 30 seconds. 

*Trade Mark of Union Carbon & Carbide Co. 
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4200 BIOGRAPHEES 


including: 


2600 Authors 
2500 Physicians and Surgeons 


are listed in the Index to Professions and Occupations in 
the just-published cumulation : 


BIOGRAPHY INDEX 


August 1949—August 1952 


And, there are 364 librarians in the Index, but lawyers, 
painters, and those under various religious classifications 
far outnumber them. 


More than 1500 periodicals were examined by the editors 
of Biography Index, as well as all books in the English 
language of biographical interest, to insure a virtually 
complete indexing of available biographical material. 


A single source of worth while biographical data insures 
the inclusion of the biographee. But, there are 110 refer 
ences for Abraham Lincoln, 101 for George Bernard 
Shaw, and 85 for Harry S. Truman. 


For any biographical research, start first with the 


Biography Index. 





Published Quarterly ¢ Sold on the Service Basis 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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Which end of the egg is laid first— broad 
or small? This question came up in con- 
nection with World Book Encyclopedia’s 
article on “Egg.” The author thought it 
was the small end. A poultry journal 
favored the broad end. 


Differences were resolved by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Statistics. They pointed out that actual 
records show it is sometimes one and 
sometimes the other, but mostly the 
small! Says World Book, “Usually eggs 
are laid small end first.” It may seem a 
small point, perhaps . . . but to World 
Book, even the minutest detail is impor- 


The egg and us 





tant enough to be presented accurately. 


This careful checking and double-checking 
is standard procedure with World Book. 
Each contributor submits a list of sources. 
All factual statements, statistics, dates 
and names of persons and places are 
checked against original sources by 
World Book’s research editors. Unusually 
startling statements are subject to the 
same stern editorial scrutiny. 


Factual accuracy is one of many impor- 
tant reasons why World Book continues 
to be first choice of America’s libraries 
and schools. 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


Ss Choice of America’s Libraries and Schools! 
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yy STARRED FOR REFERENCE 


* WHO’S WHO, 1953 


The 1953 edition of this famous reference marks the 





105th 


year 


] 


of its issue, proving once again that it is the single most reliable source 


of information on persons of distinction in all parts of the world 


With 
women in 


sands of users. 


The board of editors have added nearly 


a wealth of biographical material on outstanding men 


all fields, this book is an essential reference to tens of thou 


1000 new 


biographies in the last year, and have corrected previous biographies 


Who’s Who, 1953 is complete and up-to-date—an invaluable reference 


book for libraries which is unique in its field. 


$17.00 


* THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1952 


This YEAR-BOOK, now in its 89th consecutive annual e 


t10n, 


is fully revised and contains all the most authentic facts and figures « 


social, political, economic and military affairs. 


It prov ides 


answers 


questions about conditions in the United States and each separate state; 


in every part of the British Commonwealth and Empire ; in every coun 


try from Afghanistan to Yugoslavia. 


+ 
WHO WAS WHO 
1941-1950 


This invaluable reference book, 
published every decade, contains all 
the biographies of those outstand- 
ing men and women, both British 
and American, whose deaths have 
occurred in the last ten years. Each 
entry, originally appearing in Who’s 
Who, has been fully revised and 
the date of death added. $15.00 


Ss 00 


* 


WHO’S WHO IN CANADA 
1951-1952 


An exhaustive and 
source of biographical data on ‘ 
nadian specialists, experts, and 
administrative 


leaders. Includes 


names, addresses, family bacl 
grounds and business, military and 
political records of almost 3,500 


outstanding men and women. There 
are some 1,700 photographs, an 
alphabetical index and an obituary 
of those who have died 
last volume was issued. 


since the 


$16.00 


ORDER FROM 


The Macmillan Company 








60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
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From the Cradle Up 


For those who are going to California and can see for themselves, and 


for all those who cannot wend their way westward this summer, the Wilson 


Library Bulletin is happy to present this panorama of library service to the 


PY mr 
unger generation in the Los Angeles 


area. 


Los Angeles City School Libraries 
By Mildred P. Frary * 


L PUEBLO DE LA NUESTRA SENORA, LA 

REINA DE LOS ANGELES 1s now a great 
city sprawled over 453 square miles of desert 
land and fertile valley, beginning on the 
mountain slopes, weaving around small in- 
dependent cities to find its way to the sea. 
From a young pucblo founded in 1781, it has 
become a city of contrasts where the smoke 
of the great factories clears away leaving lazy 
sunshine and desert heat, where fragrant 
blossoming Orange groves stand motionless 
against a background of snowy mountain 
ranges and the bones of the sabre-toothed 
tiger lie in oozing tar in sight of fashionable 
shops and department stores. There are 
people everywhere — farmers, salesmen, oil 
workers, housewives, occupants of the mod- 
etn many-windowed office buildings — and 
children. , 

The children are healthy, tanned young- 
stets, reared outdoors summer and winter 
practically from birth, corralled for the first 
time in the kindergarten room. They are all 
cowboys or space men. Even the least eco- 


c kebtatian. Library and Textbook Section, Los Angeles, 
Alitornia, City Schools. 
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nomically able boasts of his own television 
set. They know the dry desert air and the 
crunch of the mountain snow. They know 
the exhilaration of the sea air and salt water 
and the wonder of watching strange ships 
glide through the murky water of a great 
world harbor. They know the earthy smell 
of the farmlands and the rich gold of the 
citrus crops. They know the hum of the fac- 
tories and the rhythm of the oil wells. They 
are of many heritages—and all belong to 
Los Angeles. 

These school children and young people— 
392.645 of them at a recent count—are the 
“reason for being” of the school libraries of 
Los Angeles. The demand for books in the 
Los Angeles City Schools is as large as the 
traditional superlatives that characterize the 
area. Los Angeles is a city of varied inter- 
ests. Just as the children differ from one 
another, so do the schools in one area of the 
city differ in book needs from those in an- 
other area of the same city. Thus, Los An- 
geles finds that different types of school 
library services are needed to satisfy the 
curriculum needs and to extend the child’s 
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can never be a dull moment in a libps 
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Los Angeles Harbor Junior College 


In addition to these classroom collections, 
elementary teachers may also order sets of 
books on whatever unit of study they are 
currently planning and sets of supplementary 
readers to augment the state textbooks and 
supplementary texts already deposited perma- 
nently in the schools. 

Some of the elementary schools have li- 
brary rooms within the school with collec- 
tions of from 500 to 2,000 volumes to sup- 
plement the classroom collections. These li- 
brary collections are sent from the Library 
and Textbook Section central collection and 
are chosen to fill the needs of the specific 
school and its community. Teacher-chairmen 
and committees of children manage the care 
and circulation of the books under the super- 
vision of the principal and a librarian from 
the central library. Many areas of the vast 
Los Angeles population have grown beyond 
the bounds of the public library. Traffic prob- 
lems and great distances depending upon au- 
tomobile transportation make it difficult for 
Los Angeles children to travel far from their 
school area. These library rooms in elemen- 
tary schools, in addition to the classroom col- 
lections, bring books and library situations 
directly to the children. 


So Grows the Library 


The development of the Los Angeles ele- 
mentary library mirrors the growth of the 
city. It began when the state allowance of 
$50 for every thousand children of school 
age was supplemented in 1883 by an annual 
appropriation of $300 by the city Board of 
Education. In 1885, the small book collec- 
tion was distributed pro rata to twenty school 
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buildings. This distribution was abolished in 
1891 and a collection of 1,420 volumes was 
housed in the public library and administered 
by a librarian from the public library. At this 
time, 276 teachers used the library. When 
the public library abolished its school depart- 
ment in 1906, the Board of Education estab- 
lished the elementary school library adminis- 
tered by the board, under the direction of a 
trained librarian. The collection of 16,000 
volumes was transferred from the public li- 
brary to a school building. By 1909, it had 
grown to 40,306 volumes and served 797 
teachers. In 1913 it increased to 78,168 vol- 
umes and in two more years it had almost 
doubled. By 1921 there were 265,329 vol- 
umes and the staff had increased to four 
assistant librarians besides the head librarian. 
Unprecedented increases in school enroll- 
ment necessitated rapid expansion so that in 
1931, over one million volumes provided for 
the book needs of 222,522 children. 

Today, twenty-two years later, the elemen- 
tary library has grown to over two million 
volumes. It is housed in the Library and 
Textbook Section of the Curriculum Division 
where the library administrative offices, the 
centralized order department, and the central- 
ized catalog department may also be found. 
The two latter departments serve the 39 
junior and 44 senior high schools and 
junior colleges of the city. Los Angeles has 
had centralized cataloging since 1927. Today 
a department head, a staff of five catalogers, 
and nine clerks prepare new titles for use in 
the schools. 

Los Angeles still plans for a fast growing 
population that has already doubled in ten 
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years. Children are forever eager to have the 
sources of knowledge at their fingertips. The 
Los Angeles school librarians feel deeply 
their responsibility to the active and inquir- 
ing children within their schools. They are 
professionally active as a City School Librar- 
ians’ Association through constant study of 
specific library problems, and through indi- 
vidual participation in teachers’ activities and 
committees. The elementary librarians work 
with the curriculum supervisors in a process 
of continual evaluation of titles used in rela- 
tion to the curriculum. Work with P.T.A. 
groups provides opportunities to carry their 
own enthusiasm about children and books 
into community groups to aid parents in book 
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selection for home libraries. Workshops for 
teachers in children’s literature led by librar. 
ians open vistas in books and their uses that 
busy instructors might otherwise miss, 

This is Los Angeles—still growing. still 
pioneering in many ways, still eager for ¢ 
new and the different. 

These are the children—products of sy; 
shine, born in the sight of the many wonder 
of the west, eager to know all that can be fed 
their open minds. 

Here are the libraries in the schools and 
the librarians, seeking always the way to , 
child’s heart and mind through the know! 
edge and enjoyment that lies waitir 


books. 
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Libraries Cooperate 


By Helen Fuller * and Clara Josselyn* 


OES A COMMUNITY need both a public 

library system which sponsors many ac- 
tivities for children and a well developed 
school library system at each level? The 
answer in Long Beach is a decided “‘yes.”’ 

The elementary schools in Long Beach are 
all equipped with libraries with a goodly 
supply of carefully selected books and trained 
librarians to stimulate their use. The libraries 
in the newer schols are very pleasant rooms. 
In the public library the children’s sections in 
the new branches are equally attractive, invit- 
ing young readers to come in and browse, find 
answers to their questions, and discover books 
to delight them when their school libraries 
are closed. In each branch also, is an assistant 
especially trained to work with children and 
books. 

The classes in each school usually visit their 
school library once every week. Pupils may 
check out one or more books to take home. 
The librarian reads stories aloud to groups, 
“sells” good books by reading excerpts from 
them, instructs children in the use of ref- 
erence books, stimulates the use of those 
books which enrich the curriculum, and en- 
deavors to make the library a vital force in 
the lives of all those who attend school. 

A children’s librarian from the public li- 
brary visits each school class twice a year. She 
is expected and finds a warm welcome await- 

* Supervisor of Work with Boys and Girls, Long Beach, 
California, Public Library 


t Librarian, Burnett and Burroughs Elementary Schools, 
Long Beach, California. 
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ing her. In the fall at Book Week time she 
goes to share the new books with the childrer 
The purpose of the spring visit is to invite th 
children to join in a summer reading game 
which encourages them to pursue the fun of 
reading when the school library is closed. The 
public library is the only source of selected 
reading material available for children during 
vacation. It is especially important for the 
beginning reader to maintain his skill while 
school is closed. 

At intervals the elementary school super 
visors are invited to join the children’s librari 
ans at their book meetings to discuss the 
teaching of reading skills. This gives the 
children’s librarians a better understanding ot 
reading problems, which is helpful in work- 
ing with children and their parents. There is 
frequent consultation with these same super: 
visors regarding the purchase of readers in the 
public library. This type of book loses much 
of its usefulness unless it is new to the chil 
dren when the teacher first introduces it 
Therefore the public library tries to cooperate 
with the schools in making the right material 
available to those children just beginning t 
read. 

An excellent example of the cooperation 0! 
the school library department and the chil 
dren's department of the public library is the 
summer reading project for primary grades 
which grew out of a particular problem at the 
public library. One summer, immediately 
after the close of school, many children in the 
primary grades arrived in the library, cac 
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Ops for with a different list of books given him by his librarians had the great satisfaction of seeing 

librar. teacher to read during vacation. It quickly the child’s ease in reading increase with his 

es that appeared that the books on the lists had been enjoyment. . 

. selected without consideration of what was Three years ago the Long Beach Public 

g, still available in the public library. This gave the Schools established their own FM radio sta- 

for the children’s librarians particular concern be- tion. The public library has had a part in their 
cause the child, and often the parent, too, felt story-telling program from the beginning. 

of sun. it was absolutely necessary to read just the ; ; 

Onders &F books on the list and no others. This difficulty Special Literature Classes 

befed J was called to the attention of the elementary 


Many of the elementary school librarians 





ie — — eogrenens grchqors conduct special literature classes with children 

y . ment. + a bed arose sonar s — a of superior ability. Newbery medal books, 

Baty the aed: or pen igagiont. icin, a0 folklore, classics, poetry, and other types of 

ind — » setup acommittee to Jiterature are studied and discussed by the 

6m make booklists for the slow readers in the group. These children are given extra time 

primary grades. The public library continued for reading. 
to make lists for the average and the accel- There is really not much reason for wanting 
erated readers, as it had in the past. The to learn to read unless there are books to 
teachers then decided which list was the right inspire one to read. Good books are vital to 
one for each child. In this way, each child _ fich living. We hope that children who early 
received a list of books appropriate to his earn to seek inspiration and enjoyment 
reading skill and available to him in the public _ through books will continue to find this satis- 
library. At the same time the children’s faction all their lives. 
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fornia at Los Angeles is a branch of the design. 
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their visits to the library by university students 
and visitors to the campus. The children be- 
come so accustomed to observers that they are 
oblivious to the presence of strange adults. 
Upon entering the library a class goes to 
chairs arranged informally before a window 
nearly the size of one wall, which looks out 
upon tall redwoods, rolling hills, woodland, 
and a stream. The class hour starts with a 
story told by the librarian, her assistant, or a 
gifted university student from the course 
given by the librarian in children’s literature. 
After the story the children browse, choosing 
books to read both at school and at home. 
University students in psychology may observe 
individual children, students in children’s 
literature may observe reading interests, and 
all are forming an idea of library work with 
children in an elementary school. In the 
fourth grade children begin “doing research” 
so that help with the card catalog and the 
encyclopedias is demanded by them and is 





given to small groups as they look for desired 
information. 

Some experimental work is done at the 
laboratory school’s library. At present this 
includes trying out ideas on book classification 
for young children and guides to use of the 
library for older children. 

The social studies is the area in which the 
university elementary school has made one of 
its greatest contributions to education. The 
library's book collection reflects this fact and 
SO is strongest in social studies material. Chil. 
dren’s literature is a close second 


The library's goal is to have a model book 
collection for an elementary school library, as 
well as to meet the special needs of a training 
school. The collection is to be arranged in 
modern birch shelving. While the goal is not 
yet achieved, it is being pursued with the 
warm support of the university library's ad- 
ministrative staff and the School of Education. 


“Little Toot”—A Children’s Bookmobile 
By Mildred Dorsey * 


AS THE CLOCK PUSHES TOWARD 8:45 A.M., 

“Little Toot” pulls out of the central 
library driveway. The blue bookmobile with 
its courteous driver attracts attention as it 
wends its way through the downtown traffic, 
and its red letters on both sides spell a 
unique service: Los ANGELES PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY TRAVELING BRANCH. Little Toot is 
affectionately named because it is the smallest 
of the Los Angeles Public Library's book- 
mobiles, and because it is the only one just 
for children. 

In sprawling, metropolitan Los Angeles 
there are many children who would never 
find their way to an established library be- 
cause of natural and man-made barriers. A 
network of freeways, a growing population 
with its proportionate increase in traffic, tun- 
nels, bridges, railroad tracks, and hills are 
the barriers. On the other side of the bar- 
riers are children of working parents, chil- 
dren of parents unfamiliar with the oppor- 
tunities in this city, children of parents who 
have not themselves discovered the joys and 
privileges of borrowing library books. 

Little Toot surmounts these obstacles for a 
few of the children by taking the books to 
the children. Yes, taking not just a few 
hundred, but between two and three thou- 


a Senior Librarian, Children’s Room, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, Public Library 
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sand. Colorful book jackets show through 
plastic covers and prove that today’s chil- 
dren’s books definitely have eye appeal. 

The gates of eighteen schools open 
monthly to this welcome visitor which is 
operated from the central children’s room. 
The school principal helps with the planning 
so that each class from the third grade up has 
a twenty minute bookmobile period. A staff 
of two children’s librarians, a clerk typist, a 
driver, and three upper-grade children se- 
lected as monitors effectively and efficiently 
help to bring children and books together in 
a library atmosphere quickly established on 
the school grounds. As the first class and its 
teacher approached, one jolly monitor called 
out, “Man your battle stations,” and the 
serious business of getting a library card, 
returning books, and choosing new ones 
began. 


Children’s Requests 


The children’s requests run the gamut of 
possibilities—cookbooks, riddles, jungle sto- 
ries, poems, fairy tales, singing books—and 
vary somewhat from school to school depend- 
ing on the children’s own recommendations 
to each other. The theme of Finders Keepers 
is dramatized many times over: a good book 
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“Little Toot’—Los Angeles Public Library Traveling Branch 


—one child sees it first, another touches it 
first-—whose book is it? 

There is no group without its especially 
rewarding experience. Perhaps there is a 
new child in school who is openly surprised 
and delighted with the bookmobile; perhaps 
it is a former student visiting his school and 
commenting on its improvement: there was 
no bookmobile when he was there! A child 
is now in the third grade and his class has a 
bookmobile period; another child is happy 


with a book which has been brought to him 
through written request. The seemingly dis- 
interested are helped to find a good book and 
invited to sit down on a bench to look at it— 
an audience gathers, a good reader reads 
aloud to all—the blustery nonconformists are 
transformed. The right book for the right 
child at the right time—there can be no sub- 
stitute for this; and with the librarians— 
there can be no substitute for working with 
children. 


The Library Youth Council 
By Doris Ryder Watts * 


HY A YOUTH COUNCIL? 

' In Long Beach Public Library there is 
no youth room. There are one or two shelves 
in each department labeled ‘Young Mod- 
emns.”” In each branch there is a stack devoted 
to books for young people. The question, 
therefore, was how to interest youth in the 
library idea; how to lead them to understand 
that their interests were of vital importance to 
us. We made lists. We designed a guide to 
the adult departments and called it It’s ALL 
Yours! We organized a Youth Council. 


* Coordinator of Work with Young People, Long Beach, 
California, Public Library. 
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Fortunately very fine cooperation exists be- 


tween the school and public libraries which 


made it possible to interest school librarians in 
the youth council idea. In many cases, school 
time was allowed for organizational meetings. 


Talks were given at faculty meetings; round 


table discussions were held with departments. 
A carefully selected group of recommended 
students was the first to attend since our orig- 
inal idea was to have a small council made up 
of representatives from each class. The de- 
mand for membership increased making it 
necessary to expand. At present, there is quite 
a large council in each.school with recruitment 
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Long Beach Youth Council 


from within the ranks going on apace. At the 
head of each council is an elected president, 
vice presiaent, and secretary. The three 
officers from the four secondary schools form 
an executive board which meets in my office 
once a month. 

Each council has its own publicity com- 
mittee headed by a member of the staff of the 
school paper, a speakers’ committee whose 
function is to stimulate and inform, and a 
branch committee made up of the council 
members who use a particular branch library. 
Branch librarians give council members new 
books to read and evaluate; urge them to write 
reviews of any book they wish to recommend 
for the Young Moderns’ Collection; arrange 





time for film forums, panel discussions, and 
other programs to be given in their audi. 
toriums. 

Activities 

Plans are made for city-wide Library Youth 
Council activities by the executive board. 
These are discussed at council meetings held 
twice a month at each school. Any member 
may attend monthly film previews. - 

Interest is running high. The questions; 
“What kind of books do you like to read?” 
“What subjects would you be interested in for 
an evening’s program?” “What do yoy 
think?” all seem to have a certain magical 
quality. 

It would be exciting to have a youth room 
Certainly it would be easier to give young 
people a feeling of belonging. However, it 
may be that over-all the council may stimulate 
more interest in library use; it may encourage 
reading to as great a degree; it may create an 
easier familiarity with the adult collection. It 
is too soon to tell. But it is a stimulating ex- 
periment and a way which any library may use 
to make its young people feel an integral part 
of the whole. 

It occurs to me that the requirements for 
membership in our Library Youth Council 
have a faintly familiar ring: a genuine fond- 
ness for reading, imagination, ideas. Could it 
be that inadvertently we are evolving a grass- 
roots recruitment program ? 


Reading Guidance for Parents 
By Helen R. Hancock * 


UIDANCE FOR PARENTS interested in their 
children’s reading was given an impetus 
this spring in North Hollywood by a program 
designed especially for them. At the invita- 
tion of the P.T.A. elementary council for the 
district, arrangements were made for a weekly 
series of five two-hour morning meetings. 
These were conducted by three librarians from 
the department of Work With Children of 
the Los Angeles Public Library. The goal, to 
quote Walter De La Mare, was to gain in the 
understanding that “. . . only the rarest kind 
of best is good enough for the young.” 
The responsibility of parents in supplying 
their children with a wealth of books and 


~ ®* Children’s Librarian, North Hollywood Branch, Los 
Angeles, California, Public Library. 
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poems and stories was stressed, for this aids 
in developing discrimination in the child and 
in cultivating in him such a love of reading 
that reading becomes an integral part of his 
entire life. The mothers, for no fathers were 
present, were shown that books in the home 
are necessary to the achivement of this pur 
pose but that the library, or a community use 
of books, also has its place in extending the 
borders of the child’s world. To help them 
gain release from the feeling that juvenile 
books were beneath them, the mothers were 
encouraged to see these books through the 
eyes of their children and to forget their adult 
superiority. Above all, an effort was made to 
see that they went away secure in the convic- 
tion that reading was primarily for pleasure 
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would yield rich rewards. 

The endeavor was made to maintain an in- 
formal atmosphere throughout. Participation 
by those present was welcomed, even sought, 
by inviting the voluntary reading of a story 
and the subsequent sharing of comments help- 
ful to the group. Those reporting on books 
were urged to tell about the use of a book, or 
its values, and not be overwhelmed by the 
thought of a review as such. Discussion was 
directed toward the strengthening of attitudes 
that parents would want to foster in their 
children. Questions were solicited in advance 
so the answers might be related to the appro- 
priate discussion period. Lest I give the im- 
pression that a great throng of parents came 
swarming to the feast and that all we had to 
do was to feed them from our bountiful 
stores, let me hasten to add that only a small 
interested group of mothers responded to the 
notices and a heavy program of publicity. But 
the heart, hungering and thirsting, was fed 
and no one went away wanting. 


Subjects Varied 


The subjects chosen for the meetings some- 
times covered material suited to certain age 
levels and at other times cut across the whole 
field of children’s books. Basic titles recom- 
mended for guidance for parents were the 
ones we librarians turn to ourselves for help 
and inspiration. Annis Duff's Beguest of 
Wings, the Arbuthnot titles—Children and 
Books and Children’s Books Too Good to 
Miss, and the Horn Book magazine. 

The American heritage theme was chosen 
to acquaint parents with true stories of our 
country—biography, history, adventure, true 
fiction—a group of books powerful in their 
ability to nourish qualities of character that 
fathers and mothers seek to cultivate. The 
child's understanding of people, past and 
present, and of people as his neighbors, is 
enlarged through books like these. It is im- 
pregnated, all unknowingly, with the right 
concept of our country and what it stands for. 
The child is initiated into an awareness of the 
teal nature of the people who have gone be- 
fore, so that he learns that they were people 
just like himself who belonged to families, 
lived each day as it came, had longings and 
persevered to the carrying out of these desires, 
and thereby made their own contribution to 
this present everyday world in which he him- 
self dwells. He is lifted to behold himself 
among this great company and is strength- 
ened in the unfolding of these noble qualities 
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and that enjoying books with their children 


of courage and service in his own daily ex- 
perience. 


History 


The titles ranged in this chronological pres- 
entation of true stories from days of Prehis- 
toric America to the present. The Norsemen 
penetrating inland even to our present day 
Minnesota in Door to the North—. . . . Co- 
lumbus as a member of a family, for he had 
two brothers about whom he wrote“. . . never 
have I found better friends to right or left 
than my own brothers” in Columbus and His 
Brothers. . . . Misty opening with a ship- 
wreck in the early Spanish exploration period 
and the horses finding refuge on the island of 
Assateague. . . . Kon-Tiki, made from de- 
scriptions of the primitive native rafts as 
recorded by the Spanish explorers, a store- 
house of scattered fascinating incidents to 
share with a family, especially with older chil- 
dren in the group. ... Little Johnny Billing- 
ton’s disobedience in leaving the Plymouth 
settlement turning into a blessing to the Pil- 
gtims in gaining the friendship of a certain 
Indian tribe in First Adventure. ... Benja- 
min’s ingenuity in using his cat’s tail to make 
himself brushes to paint with in Benjamin 
West and His Cat Grimalkin. . . . Ten-year- 
old Edward's bravery in waiting for the signal 
to set off the unwieldly, old-fashioned Match- 
lock Gun. ... The glorious meaning of free- 
dom to Amos Fortune, Free Man, and his 
deep joy in the bestowal of such gifts upon 
four others. . . . 

The embarrassment of George Washington 
in Leader by Destiny upon kicking a footstool 
into the shins of the man ready to hire him for 
the surveying expedition if the map George 
was handing him at that moment was correctly 
done. ... The sacrifice of Haym Salomon who 
dedicated his efforts and his fortune to the 
cause of the American revolution. . .. The 
gratitude of the Nantucket islanders in send- 
ing a 500-pound Cheese for Lafayette for his 
aid to their ailing whaling business. . .. The 
heroic experience of Lewis and Clarke with 
their band of “high, wide, foxy men, foot- 
loose and free and rarin’ to go” in Of Courage 
Undaunted. ... The deep yearning and brave 
struggle of Seguoya to bring to his Cherokee 
tribe the great gift of writing for their lan- 
guage. ... The depth of Narcissa Whitman's 
devotion to her doctor husband that cushioned 
the arduous journey she made as one of the 
first two white women to go into the Oregon 
territory. ... The tomboy Caddie Woodlawn 
whose father paid a tribute to all womanhood 
as he comforted her the night she planned to 
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run away. ... Laura and her sisters held in the 
all encompassing circle of love and wisdom 
by Ma and Pa in the Little House series. . . . 
Dr. George Washington Carver whose listen- 
ing heart, attuned to God’s divine guidance, 
found so many ways to help his people and 
the world. . . . 

Books for little children were discussed at 
one meeting. These books are as windows to 
the great world around these little ones and 
the burden of responsibility truly rests upon 
the parents to surround their children at this 
age with an abundance of these colorful and 
wondrous and informative stories. With these 
books the parent cultivates the child’s readi- 
ness for each new stage of development and 
reaps the blessing of shared enjoyment as he 
does so. Attention was called to the collec- 
tions such as the “Umbrella’’ books and the 
“Read-to-me"’ group. Then came those titles 
which an adult and child must use together, 
titles differing as widely as A Hole Is to Dig, 
with its insight to the directness and clarity 
of a child’s reasoning, and Smal] Rain, with 
its age-old message of comfort and trust 
freshened by the association with happy and 
winsome childhood. 


Picture Books 


Picture books concluded the topic, those 
picture books designed for sheer enjoyment 
and fun which a child can look at by himself 
but which yield up their fullest pleasure to the 
child enjoying them in the cozy intimacy of 
adult companionship. The grave nonsense of 
the Five Chinese Brothers.... The Runaway 
Bunny eluding his mother and the delightful, 
quiet sequel Goodnight Moon, with rhymed 
goodnights to all the objects in the room as 
darkness slowly falls. The melodious 
prose of the twin fawn pictured so refresh- 
ingly in Dash and Dart. ... The kindliness 
and softheartedness of the little old man who 
affectionately brings his wife not one kitty but 
Millions of Cats Saucy Little Toot who 
learns the value of industriousness only 
through difficulty. Mr. Small whose 
varied activities as pilot, fireman, engineer, 
captain, farmer, cowboy—career stories for 
the nursery—keep him away from his family 
which, we happily discover, he does have after 
all in Papa Small... . The Little House 
rescued at length from the dire circumstances 
into which her longing to know the big city 
brought her. Mother duck bravely march- 
ing her ducklings down the sidewalk and into 
the middle of city traffic which had to Make 
Way for Ducklings. And the Peter Rabbit 
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trilogy, which no children’s librarian worth 
her salt ever fails to bring to the attention of 
all fathers and mothers—so that they are 
shown conclusively that Peter did recover his 
little lost shoes and jacket and thereby re 
gained his mother’s good favor 


Tween Agers” 


Books for the ‘’tween agers,’ the child who 
can be classed as the reading child in those 
grades from 4-6, were drawn from a field as 
varied as the interests of those boys and girls 
themselves. The part played by the parent 
may not be obvious as the child nears the 
upper end of this period, but it is neverthe. 
less most desirable that he be there with 
encouragement for those children who may 
need it or with just an attentive ear for those 
bubbling over with their own enthusiasm for 
reading. Here it is that the parent may have 
to resort to devices to insure exposure to cer 
tain books: a book left open to an interesting 
illustration or exciting passage, a tantalizing 
incident quoted and left incomplete, a book 
read aloud and by design left unfinished 
mother listening to the child read to her as she 
irons, parent and child taking turns readinga 
page to each other. However, joy in the newly 
acquired facility of reading may overflow to 
the point that the child subjects the family to 
listening to an entire book read aloud on his 
favorite subject—automatic transmission, as 
one mother reported. 

Included in this group are such titles as 
these: High-spirited Kate reined in just 
enough by her uncle, The Good Master, on 
his Hungarian ranch. . . . Haywood’s stories 
of B Is for Betsy and Little Eddie and the 
others with whom the children unquestion- 
ingly identify themselves and whose funny 
and humorous experiences completely satisfy 
them. .. . Six-year-old Rufus M laboriously 
acquiring his library card. . .. Two little girls 
shipwrecked on Baby Island with four babies 
to care for and ultimately five when an orphan 
baby monkey is found. . . . Li Lun’s great 
courage in overcoming fear. . . . Vison, the 
Mink and other George titles, exquisitely pure 


and transparent nature stories... . That um 
equaled nursemaid, Mary Poppins. ... Henry 


Huggins resorting to a paper shopping bag 
to get his dog home on the bus. ... Mr 
Popper's Penguins living in the refrigeté 
tor... . The most beautiful Christmas tree 
ever in the Peterkin Papers, too tall to stand 
up straight in the living room until a hole 
was cut in the ceiling. The books on 
magic, prehistoric animals, insects, hobbies, 
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crafts, astronomy—an endless | variety upon 
which the minds of these “ ‘tween agers 
feed... - 
Advice as to a home reference library for 
enetal family use emphasized not so much 
the encyclopedias as those books which at any 
time might be consulted for any reason of 
ressed into service to answer a question of 
any nature: a good book on birds suitable for 
this part of the country as Dickey Familiar 
Birds of the Pacific Southwest; Seegar's 
American Folk Songs for Children; Jenson’s 
Story of Painting for Young People. Then 
there is Stevenson's Home Book of Verse for 
Young People. The Zim nature guides use 
ty with their children so that the child 
is helped over the hurdle of style and form 
that poetry puts in his way and he therefore 
has no opportunity to build up an aversion to 
an “old poem,”’ as he is so apt to say. In the 
reading of poetry the mothers were encour- 
aged to look for the story in the poem so that 
the rhythm and melody would come to the 
front and the bothersome meter could be let 
go. An anthology for little children could be 
McFarland’s For a Child, as the pictures ee 
in introducing the poems, but individual col- 
lections, such as those of Aldis and Milne 
and Stevenson, are also essential. Arbuth- 
not's Time for Poetry is an excellent all round 
collection for all ages of children and has 
many helpful suggestions on using poetry 
with boys and girls. An outstanding book 
for the ten-year-olds and up is the Book of 
Americans by the Bénets, whose penetrating 
insight into the character of men and events, 
woven with pungent humor, illuminates 
American history not only for the child but 
for an adult as well. Their poem “David 
Glasgow Farragut’’ is a must at any meeting 
when fathers are in the audience. 


Reading Aloud 


Reading aloud was presented to the mothers 
as a way to strengthen the bonds of family 
living and affection. Four simple steps were 
laid down to help the mother just beginning 
to give thought to this: to set a time, select 


the material, repare both the material and 
herself, and then enter wholeheartedly into 
the spirit of the occasion. As for time, they 
were encouraged to snatch even fifteen min- 
utes a day from the insistent demands upon 
them and their families, and this probably 
just before bed time though it could be 
equally satisfactory out in a car waiting for 
some member of the family somewhere. In 
choosing stories, the entire course was planned 
to help parents in learning about the best in 
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children’s reading and, throughout, continu- 
ous reference was made to aids to which to 
turn. Looking over the material in advance is 
desirable to sense the mood, to know where 
the climax is, and to see where a pause or stop 
will logically fall. But by far the most essen- 
tial preparation is the making ready for the 
parent's own mental self, the cultivating of 
the right attitude of mind. “Your attitude is 
showing, Mother (or Daddy)” could well be 
a child's rejoinder if this is not done. For it 
is bad enough to use a disinterested, listless, 
flat voice and manner with an adult, but to 
subject a child to such an experience is down- 
right cruelty. The mothers were admonished 
to forget the endless dishes in the sink, the 
socks not darned, the committee calls not 
made, and to create a little island of joy for 
themselves and their children; to look into 
their eyes and respond to their laughter; to 
accept the story with a sense of wonder and 
delight akin to that of their own; and to give 
themselves wholly in the sharing together of 
the story. Then will rich rewards undreamed 
of be forthcoming, for these will be among 
those memories treasured and recalled from 
childhood days when all else is forgot. 


The Parents’ Part 


Storytelling was not emphasized as much as 
reading aloud, since parents are not so apt to 
resort to this method as such. Yet a child 
may ask for a story “out of the mouth,” as 
a small friend of mine did years ago to dis- 
tinguish from a story read aloud from a book. 
Likewise, parents may teach in Sunday school 
and the basic principles will apply. So the 
technique of storytelling as stated in the Ar- 
buthnot Children and Books, the Sawyer 
Way of the Storyteller, and the Shedlock Art 
of the Storyteller, were briefly covered. 

Lists of books under discussion that day 
were distributed each time. A demonstration 
of storytelling was presented, as was a demon- 
stration of reading poetry of interest to chil- 
dren of various ages. The very best available 
recordings of stories—those by our finest tell- 
ers, Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, Ruth Sawyer, 
Frances Clarke Sayers—were played for the 
mothers. The series culminated in the show- 
ing of the film, ‘“The Impressionable Years.” 
This film, in portraying the joy of children 
in using their library and in discovering the 
delights of reading, also highlighted the in- 
tent of the whole course—to help parents 
gain an understanding that reading is for 
pleasure, that sharing books with children 
offers deep satisfaction, and that only the best 
is worthy of boys and girls, 
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The Laura Ingalls Wilder Room 
By Clara J]. Webber * 


this the room, drab and colorless, had had no | 
special arrangement. The high stacks made 
it anything but inviting. With some face lift. 
ing and thanks to the subtle shades of green, 
plum, and coral planned by William Manker 
a noted color artist, the open book-lined room 
now has an inviting and homey look. 





To the visitor it is evident our Wilderana 
is our pride and joy: two original manuscripts 
autographed copies of the eight titles, a Japa- 
nese and German translation of the Littl bo 
House in the Big Woods, microfilm of tw 
titles for a ceiling projector, and the ven 
distinctive six-inch dolls made by B. Brooks 
a local doll creator. There is Laura in ted 
calico print dress and sunbonnet, with her tin 
pail and doll Charlotte; Mary in blue print 
and pigtails; Carrie; Ma seated holding Bab 


Grace; Pa playing his fiddle; Almanzo as 3 
farmer boy and as a grown man; and Jack 
the brindle bull dog. Worthy of many mo- 
ments’ attention is our scrapbook containing 
pictures and correspondence from the author 
Any lover of the Wilder books also delights 
in seeing the large colorful map of the United 
States that is hung in full view of the circula 
tion desk and shows the location of the stories 

We also have the Sally dolls from Awa) 
goes Sally, by Elizabeth Coatsworth, and these 





MONA PUBLIC LIBRARY is unique in hav- 
ing the Laura Ingalls Wilder Room for 
Boys and Girls. This all came about as the 
dream of the children’s librarian and the dedi- 
cation was as recent as May 1950. Before 


* Children’s Librarian, Pomona, California, Public Li- 
laces 
brary 








The Laura Ingalls Wilder Room in Pomona Public Library 
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Dolls from “The Little House’ Books 


books too are favorites of our boys and girls. 
Our children’s work is like that of any li- 


brary serving a population of 45,000. We 
have seventeen schools including public and 
private. Classroom collections are sent upon 
the request of the teacher. The school truck 
takes care of pick up and return. Visits to the 
library are our best contact for getting boys 
and girls into the library for the first time. 
Summer reading is enjoyed each summer 
with a novel plan. This summer it is a pretend 
trip to Catalina—READ YOUR WAY TO SANTA 
CATALINA ISLAND. To be sure, the Wilder 
titles will be favorites. With almost one hun- 
dred copies of these titles, seldom does one 
see more than four or five on the shelves and 
some days not a single one. 

We are only thirty miles northeast of Los 
Angeles on the highway to Riverside, Clare- 
mont, or San Bernardino. Hasta la vista! 


Until You Meet Them Yourself 
AUTHORS AND ILLUSTRATORS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By Mildred 


HILDREN’S LIBRARIANS COMING TO THE 

ALA MEETING in Los Angeles in June 
will enjoy meeting the many well known au- 
thors and illustrators of juvenile books who 
live in Southern California. They are very 
much a part of the library scene—taking part 
in library programs, lending original illustra- 
tions for exhibits, and always making good 
use of libraries. Often librarians are able to 
lend them a helping hand by reading manu- 
scripts and suggesting names of children’s 
book editors who might be interested in their 
work. Authors like to hear about children’s 
reactions to their books and derive pleasure 
and ideas from their criticisms. 

There are many social occasions when au- 
thors, librarians, and booksellers meet. Claire 
Nolte and her staff of the Los Angeles County 
Library celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
the famous May Book Breakfast last year. 
Some three hundred authors and librarians 
came from such far-flung places as Santa 
Barbara, Bakersfield, San Diego, and San 
Bernardino. It is worth getting up at dawn 
and driving one hundred and fifty miles to 
attend this popular annual event. 

Rosemary Livsey of the Los Angeles Pub 
lic Library is always generous in sharing her 
interesting monthly book meetings with chil- 


* Supervisor, Work with Children, Pasadena, Califor 
nia, Public Library. 
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R. Phipps * 


dren’s and school librarians from outlying 
towns, and when juvenile editors or visiting 
authors come we have the opportunity of 
meeting them there. Local authors are also 
invited on such occasions. 

The Pasadena library staff usually tops off 
Book Week celebrations with a gala dinner 
to which many authors and booksellers are 
invited. 

When the California Library Association 
met at the Huntington Hotel in Pasadena last 
October, children’s librarians planned an au- 
thors’ luncheon. The outdoor dining room 
was a perfect setting and the local authors, 
sitting at various tables, responded with hu- 
morous anecdotes when introduced. We were 





The 1950 May Book Breakfast included: 
(standing) Clyde Robert Bulla, Jean 
Cothran, Leon Ware; (seated) Mand 
Hart Lovelace, Harriet E. Huntington, 
Eleanor Estes, Leo Politi. 











Libra wrian Claire ts lte (left) with Holl- 
g C. Holling and Doris Gates 


delighted to have Ann Nolan Clark of Santa 
Fe as a luncheon speaker. Everyone was 
charmed by her sincerity and simplicity when 
she told something of her work with the In- 
dians in this country and in South America. 

While we always enjoy such occasions, we 
like to share them with boys and girls. They, 
too, have a chance to know such favorite au- 
thors and artists as Conrad and Mary Buff, 
Lucile and Holling C. Holling, Dr. Seuss, 
Clyde Bulla, Leo Politi, Doris Gates, Eugenia 
Stone, Harland Thompson, Margaret Leigh- 
ton, and Paul Lantz. 

One of the most popular speakers is Doris 
Gates who divides her time between Beverly 
Hills and her beloved Carmel. She always 
enthralls her audiences whether she speaks to 
adults about the best in children’s literature 
or tells stories to boys and girls. 

Another popular speaker is Holling Claney 
Holling. With Mrs. Holling he has traveled 
over most of the United States and Canada, 
not in the traditional sense, but by going into 
the out-of-the-way places and seeing the un- 
usual, so he has a wealth of interesting tales 
to tell. His carved models of the Sea Bird 
and the canoe from Paddle-to-the-Sea are 
always brought along for children to see and 
to handle. While he was busy working on 
Minn of the Mississippi his wife, Lucile, 
planned and directed the building of a new 
home in the hills overlooking Pasadena. 

New homes seem to be a vogue with local 
authors and artists. Conrad and Mary Buff are 
enjoying their new cabin at Lake Arrowhead, 
designed by their architect son, Conrad, Jun- 
ior. When they are not in the mountains, the 
Buffs live in a studio house in Eagle Rock. 
They are frequent visitors to near-by libraries 
and enjoy meeting the children who know 


their books. 
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Harland Thompson, who sometimes writes 
under the name of Stephen Holt, has endeared 
himself to his youthful audiences by telling 
stories of the horses he writes about—horses 
he knew when he was growing up on a ranch 
in Canada. When Mr. Thompson fails to 
answer his phone in his San Marino home, we 
know he has left for Calgary, where he stil| 
owns a large ranch. In spite of the fact that 
he lives in cowboy regalia part of the year, we 
cannot persuade him to appear before his 
juvenile fans in anything but the most conven. 
tional business suit. 

There is a saying in Southern California 
“Everyone loves Leo.’ That applies to chil 
dren and adults alike, because Leo Politi 
always generous with his time, goes to great 
lengths to paint a picture or to explain his 
work. At autographing parties Leo is the last 
to leave. Instead of merely inscribing names 
he makes the most elaborate designs, so his 
autographed books are treasures 

Of course all children want to meet the 
very popular Ted Geisel, or Dr. Seuss, His 
house is built around an old tower, high above 
the beautiful town of La Jolla, with one of the 
finest views anywhere in Southern California 
When he can be lured away from the view 
and his work, he entrances children with the 
hilarious pictures he draws of animals from 
his books. 

Here are but a few of the authors and artists 
who will join librarians in welcoming visitors 
tothe ALA meeting in June 





At the May Book Breakfast in 1951 the 
authors pictured are: (seated, left to 
right) Charles M. Martin, Eula 1 
Eloise Jarvis McGraw, Ida T. Wagner 
Florence ——— Rowland; (stand 
ing) Harlan Thompson (Stephen Holt 
pseudonym), Helen Bauer, Vanya Oake 
Katharine Kendig Garbutt, Marion 
Garthwaite, Leo Politi. 
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Reading Skills and the School Library 


By Helen O. Bowman * 


HAVE READ WITH MUCH INTEREST Bonita 
Damman’s article on “A Study of Library 
Use” in the October 1952 Wilson Library 
Bulletin. I have long felt that the status of, 
and the services rendered by the school library 
should be re-studied, and carefully assessed. 
The results of Miss Damman’s research 
were interesting to me, especially as they co- 
incide with my own experience. Without 
benefit of her statistical efforts, I am aware 
that I have more boy readers than girl readers 
in the lower terms, and also that the percent- 
age of both boys and girls using the library 
falls off rapidly between the 9th and the 12th 
grades. It is also true in our school that the 
most avid and constant library user is apt to be 
a poor student, or at least a student whose 
grades are low, as I discover by looking over 
the report cards. Each term after the first 
report card, a few steady readers disappear for 
awhile, those students who are surprised and 
disappointed to find that their grades have not 
reached the desired level and that a little more 
application to their assigned work cuts in on 
their leisure reading on school time. Some of 
these students may drift back to the library in 
a few weeks, when they feel, probably, that 
they have established their classroom prestige 
adequately. As study habits become more 
efhcient with earnest application of effort, the 
student can then taste the heady pleasure of 
receiving good grades and at the same time 
find a niche in his program for library ex- 
ploration and reading. Sad as it is to lose an 
eager young reader who has been my almost 
constant companion for weeks, I can not help 
feeling that the classroom situation and the 
study habit are more important at this stage of 
the game. And when he does come back, 
perhaps the books will be dearer to him and 
his browsing more rewarding. The library 
tiod should then have all the more meaning 
or being well deserved and for providing 
true relaxation. 

But what if we do have a little nucleus of 
steady customers? Are they reading wisely, or 
even widely, and with skill, or is the library 
book merely a soporific? I am frequently 
reminded of Mr. Dooley’s famous remark: 
“Don’t put too much store by reading. It 
usually takes place just before sleeping and is 


* Librarian, Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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a lot like it.’’ This, unfortunately, is too often 
the position of the child who comes to the 
library every time he has a study period. I am 
torn between urging him to turn to his history 
textbook (which is written on the tenth grade 
level while he reads most easily on the sixth), 
and feeling vastly sorry for him because I 
know he will be bored stiff in his history class 
besides facing the fact that he is a failure 
there. True, he does not try very hard to 
overcome this obstacle but boredom at that 
age is not to be countenanced if he can find 
some means to escape it. And sure enough, as 
often happens, the history teacher fires a li- 
brary book at me with the curt note that she 
does not wish to interfere with his reading, 
but since he is a failing student in history, she 
can not tolerate his reading a library book in 
class and ignoring her enlightening explana- 
tion of the Peloponnesian wars. For some 
reason this little misadventure happens ten 
times more regularly to boys than to girls. 

Or again, I shal] not forget the young man 
who brought me a note from his biology 
teacher saying that the pupil could not read his 
biology book, and would I please permit him 
to read library books to increase his reading 
skill? What that teacher did not know was 
that this student had been spending all his 
study periods in the library reading—not his 
biology. He had gone through most of the 
animal stories on the fiction shelves, and not 
infrequently chose a book on animals from 
the zoology shelf. But he was interested only 
in animal behavior; he liked to hunt and fish, 
and the romance of big game fascinated him. 
But he found himself in a biology class where, 
without inclination or readiness, he was con- 
fronted with some elementary facts of com- 
parative anatomy. The study of a paramecium 
in the laboratory or a frog dissected under a 
microscope is a long way from rabbit hunting 
or floating a good fishing stream, and certainly 
one that unguided library reading will not 
readily bridge. 

The high school library which does not 
contribute greatly to the enrichment of all 
subject areas of the curriculum, and to the 
widest use of its materials at all levels, is fail- 
ing to attain its highest potentiality. When 
‘reference’ work consists almost entirely of 

(Continued on page 732) 
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A Mirror for Librarians’ 


By Marye D. Benjamin ¢ 


NARRATOR 


Librarians should be admired ; in toto they're 
commendable. 

Industrious and highly trained . . 
ful and quick-witted. 

But now and then one finds a kind that’s only 
too expendable. 

Librarians ain’t perfect, kids. We might as 
well admit it! 

So let's not just ignore that fact. Let’s stand 
right up and face it. 

Let’s learn to recognize their traits so we 
won't emulate them. 

To know each type’s imperative if we are to 
erase it. 

They'll likely prove familiar as our models 
now create them. 

So give each one the double-O. We make her 
image clearer, 

We're using in our fashion show a three-way, 
full-length mirror! 


(Models Begin. . . . Each one comes out as 
narrator reaches her type) 


. resource- 


Flair-for-Figures 


Here comes our Flair-for Figures girl. She’s 
hipped on one-two-three. 

On just how many and how much, she’s sharp 
as she can be! 

Books in, books out, how many torn, or 
mended or discarded ? 

How many issued and to whom? Oh, please 
don’t get her started! 

To fifth? To sixth? To boys? To girls? Did 
pupil outstrip teacher? 

You need her help to choose a book? It’s 
useless to beseech her. 

How many read how many books? How 
many didn’t finish? 

What totals did accelerate and which ones 
did diminish? 

So chew your nails and pat your foot. She’s 
bound to keep you waiting. 

While tabulating, cataloging, and enumerat- 
ing. 


* Staged by ‘Sally McGuire and Her Traveling Texans’’ 
at the American Association of School Librarians member- 
ship dinner at the ALA Midwinter Conference, Chicago, 
February 6, 1953. Copyright applied for. For use of this 
material in production, remit $10 to Mrs. Marye Benjamin, 
Radio House, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


+ Script Editor, Radio House, University of Texas. 
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If five and nine-tenths people read fifteen 
and three-fifth books, 

Miss C.P.A. can’t wait to see just how the 
average looks. 

And soon she'll have the answer down in fig 
ures comprehensive, 

Although . . . in terms of readers’ time 
it’s apt to prove expensive 

You want a book? You want to read? Oh 
let’s be realistic. 

You haven't got a chance except perhaps as 
a statistic! 


N onredde r 


Ah! Next we see our “Cover Girl the 
jackets are her dish! 

On names of books and authors, she’s in 
formed as one could wish 

Oh what's svside the covers, she’s as vague 
as politicians! 

She'd love to read—but can one in these 
hectic, mad conditions ? 


So many people after one requests s¢ 
thick and fast 
With volumes flying in and out the days 


go speeding past. 

The nights? Well, they're so full, you know 
with meetings and . . 

Canasta, bridge, or movies. There's no time 
for reading then. 

And after all, when one’s around books, 
books, books every day . . . 

Don’t you agree her leisure should be spent 
some other way? 

One always means to read the books. The 
covers look entrancing. 

And now and then one steals some time for 
peeking and for glancing. 

One does, of course, have access to some fine 
reviews and lists .. . 

And one can always check those if a reader 
just insists. 

But how to cater to the taste of fact or fiction 
lovers ? 

That’s easy! She just recommends the books 
with handsome covers. 


well . men. 


Hy pochondriac 


Now, here’s our introverted gal . . . Miss 
Hypochondriac. 

Book jackets play poor seconds to her own 
“pore aching back’’! 
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Just ste inside her bailiwick. Go on. Step in. 

I io you! 

She's ready with a list of aches and pains that 
simply scare you. 

The melancholy tragedy of Hamlet’s not as 
dark as 

This martyred gal’s recital of the ills that 
wrack her carcass. 

To this she adds the slights and snubs she 
fancies that she’s had. 

(Miss Hypo wears a “chip” where others 
wear a shoulder pad!) 

Her catalog of grievances would fill a five- 
foot shelf. 

You want to talk about a book? She talks 
about herself. 

And when she switches topics, it’s to nothing 
literary. 

More likely it’s some gossip that is very juicy 

. very. 

The science teacher beats his wife. Miss X 
was seen to smile 

At Mr. Y. Oh, lawdy, how these tidbits do 
beguile! 

A child with reading problems? That's so 
minor, don’t you think, 

When Mrs. Jones admits that she and Jones 
are on the brink? 

You couldn’t want to look at books when you 
could look instead 

At third-grade teacher’s auburn locks. Now, 
could they be that red? 

The monologue is gathering momentum and 
it’s clear 














You may be stuck for hours while Miss Hypo 
bends your ear. 

So, if you're wise, my bookish friend .. . 
give up... go home. . . turn blue. 

Don’t try to clear this hurdle just to read a 
book or two! 


Over-Zealous Book-Seller 


The browsers know this model well . . . Miss 
Zealous Recommender! 

You aimed to just explore a spell? You 
might as well surrender. 

She's here, she’s there, she’s everywhere . . . 
cooperation flowing. 

You really haven’t got a prayer, once “help- 
meet” here gets going. 

“Oh, this is splendid! This one’s fine! I 
knew this author ‘when’... 

You'll love this book . . . its hero is the most 
superb of men! 

Why grope all by yourself when I’m so glad 
to give assistance ?”’ 

And thus the monologue goes on, eroding all 
resistance. 

“You'll find this book delightful. And you'll 
learn a lot, what's more. 

I think that books you only read can be the 
greatest bore! 

You need a book that helps you grow. And 
here’s the very one! 

I'll bet you find you'll be a better person when 
you're done! 

Oh, here’s a book I'll wager that you won't 
put down until 





“Sally McGuire and Her Traveling Texans’ in Action 
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You've read it all. And you'll enjoy this one. 
I know you will!” 

Miss Recommender swoops and dives . . . she 
pounces and ensnares .. . 

Her gushing commendations catching brows- 
ers unawares. 

Her enthusiasm’s rampant . . 
cannot bear 

The minutes slipping by with you not read- 
ing when you're there! 

You can’t go sampling idly. That's too pleas- 
ant and too calm. 

Miss Recommender’s got to slap a book into 
your palm. 

With “‘oohs” and “ahs” and “‘read its” 
and the very saddest part is 

Her enthusiasm gives potential readers rigor 
mortis. 

Confused, depressed, they slink away to find 
their reading joys 

In some more soothing, quiet clime . 
among the “Hardy Boys”! 


. and she simply 


The Ex pendable-Indis pensable 


Ah, here’s a cagey character. Her domain is 
a mess. 

Just what is where and where is what is diffi- 
cult to guess. 

No cataloging has been done since Noah 
built the ark. 

And the uninitiated simply flounder in the 
dark. 

“Not cataloged? My library? Of course it 
isn't, dearie. 

I have so little time for that... 
I'm just too weary. 

Our patrons are so helpless, dear. They can’t 
wait on themselves. 

Between my helping them and putting books 
back on the shelves 

There simply isn’t time for cataloging . . . 
don’t you see? 

When everything that’s done is left entirely 
up to me. 

You ask how I expect someone to find a cer- 
tain book . 

You say it wastes the reader's time to look 
and look and look? 

Well, goodness, dear, I know that. 
right here every minute... . 

I know this place inside and out . . . and 
every volume in it. 

Why, I could close my eyes and walk to any 
any book that’s here. 

And my duty, as I see it, is to help the public, 
dear.” 

That's fine, Miss Indispensable, while you are 
here to cope. 


and then 


But I'm 
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That you won't get sick or married is the 
universal hope. 

For Heaven help the luckless soul who draws 
this dreary mess! 

How she’ll make heads or tails of it is any- 
body's guess ! 

There will rise some murmured curses and a 
low despairing moan 

While your helpless new successor wrestles 
chaos all alone! | 


The Noisy-Shusher 

The model now before you is a 
quite choice. 

There's a rumor that her mother once was 
frightened by a voice. 

For our Noisy-Shusher blanches when a vocal 
chord vibrates, 

And the human voice in action is a sound she 
roundly hates! 

Oh, if you dare to squeak a chair o1 speak a 
single word 

She pounces like a falcon on a helpless dickey 
bird! 

And woe betide the child who shares adven 
ture from a page 

Miss Noisy-Shusher claps ‘her hands and 
stamps her foot with rage 

“Sh... Sh! !” she shushes shushingly. And 
if the erring fellow 

Persists beyond the shushing 
to gently bellow: 


Spec imen 


she 1S apt 


“Let's have it quiet! Quiet! Do you hear me, 
girls and boys?” 
And the windows fairly rattle from the 


Shushing Shusher’s noise! 

In despair you seek the rest room 
fountain for a drink, 

For the Noisy Shusher shushes till a guy can’t 
even think! 

And her loud requests for silence ricochet 
around the room, 

While she pleads in booming echoes for the 
quiet of the tomb! 

Or she talks in piercing whispers when the 
principal drops in, 

And types away at records till you're dizzy 
from the din! 

Oh, is there found such constant sound, des- 
pairing victims wonder, 

In Mandalay where poets say the dawn comes 
up like thunder! 


The Tidy Book-Holder 


This model keeps a library that’s beauteous 
to see. 
It’s scrupulously neat and clean. 


can be! 


or the 


It’s tidy as 
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The books all march erectly in their scarcely- 
touched platoons, 

And if a cover’s scratched or marred, Miss 
Perfect nearly swoons! 

The tables look quite virginal . . . their shin- 
ing tops all polished. 

There’s not a hint of fingerprint or finish 
half-demolished. 

Untouched by hand or can or scoop... the 
books are crisp and new. 

The human touch is sacrilege. It simply will 
not do. 

The curtains are immaculate. The chairs ar- 
ranged just right. 

And if you put a volume down, she whisks it 
out of sight. 

She straightens and arranges. You grow 
crochetty and tense 

From this never-ending struggle to protect a 
reference. 

She waters as she wanders and she plucks a 
wilted leaf... 

Oh, her frankly floral fetish is acute beyond 
belief ! 

Books trickle thinly in because they creep so 
sparsely out, 

And they're all in fine condition; there's no 
shadow of a doubt. 

When inventory time rolls round, her rec- 
ord’s not impeded 

By volumes scattered everywhere. They're 
right here . . . where they're needed! 

Her circulation total won't prove staggering 


or heady... 
But every book on every shelf is present... 
clean... and ready! 


W orker-Behind-the-Scenes 


This gal’s our mole or ground-hog type, as 
you will soon discover. 

Behind the paste pot . . . in the stacks. . . 
she’s likely taking cover. 

Her habitat’s behind the desk . . . in regions 
dark and dim. 

Her foot has hardly trod the floor beyond its 
frontal rim. 

She's typing or she’s running cards. She's 
filing or she’s pasting. 

A thousand duties claim the time you seem 
so set on wasting. 

Approach the desk and query her. She's apt 
to start and blink. 

Her eyes are glazed . . . her mind is blank. 
“Tt’s over there, I think.” 

She vaguely flops a feeble hand at almost 
anywhere. 

“No, I believe it’s over here. Or maybe over 
there.” 
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Perhaps you have a question that needs re- 
search. Friend, it’s speedier 

To bypass Desk-Bound Dora for a good en- 
cyclopaedia. 

To organize her bailiwick takes time . . . so 
don’t abuse it. 

It’s organized . . . but what the “H” ? Who's 
gonna help you use it? 


The Public Relations Addict 


Ah! Here’s our public service girl. Her rec- 
ord’s most attractive. 

The only thing is . . . we suspect her thyroid’s 
overactive. 

No matter what is under way... 
where or why... 

There’s Public Service on the spot . . . her 
finger in the pie. 

She’s as ready as she’s willing. She's as will- 
ing as can be. 

And her custom-tailored motto is a smiling: 
“Count on me!” 

Campaigns and drives and projects keep her 
always on the go. 

In the field of public service, she’s the girl 
who can’t say “no.” 

She is active on committees and a club is just 
her dish. 

Refreshments . . . programs. . . 
She'll do anything you wish. 

In a weak unguarded moment, her poor prin- 
cipal professed 


no matter 


tickets ? 


-To admire participation. But he never even 


guessed 

That he, the school, the library, and children 
would be waiting .. . 

Sans books . . . sans help . . . against the 
time she’s through participating. 

That may be in 1960... or in 2085... 

Assuming that this dynamo is still somehow 
alive. 

For she’s looking slightly haggard. She 
grows paler every day. 

And we can*t forget what happened to that 
tireless one-hoss shay! 


The Ideal 


Now, friends, don’t get discouraged. Oh, I 
beg you, don’t despair, 

If you recognize a type or two that fits you 
here and there. 

Let me hasten to assure you . 
cause for trepidation 

If you mix judicious soupcons of these traits 
in moderation. 

For each model that we’ve mentioned has 
some attributes, we feel, 


. . you've no 
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That, combined with other assets, bring her 
close to our ideal. 

If the emphasis is shifted . . 
ents are blended . 

Each gal we've met’s a sure-fire bet for some- 
thing really splendid. 

For these vices can be virtues if we're willing 
to distill ‘em. 

Improvements may be hard for folks, but 
almost never kill ’em! ! 

A flair for keeping records straight is part of 


. and ingredi- 
Cc 


our ideal. 
And reading every single book’s impossible, 
we feel. 


We want her to be friendly 
at their ease, 

While keeping conversation free from per- 
sonalities. 

If one needs help in choosing books, she’s 
always at his service. 

She knows that noise from girls and boys 
makes other readers nervous, 

So she'll take care the quiet rule is not too 
much abused. 

But still she feels facilities are wasted if not 
used. 
Her library's in good order . . 
and well kept. 
Our ideal is no fanatic 
not inept. 

She feels that time behind the desk is clearly 
indicated, 

But knows that good librarians like books are 
circulated. 

Participation’s laudable, 
found 


, putting patrons 


. it’s attractive 


. but she’s surely 


but she has also 
Libraries run more smoothly with librarians 


around. 


Our ideal will know her readers . . . know 
their interests and needs. 

She’s glad to work beside a child and guide 
the things he reads. 

She will nudge the timid reader . . . she'll 
supply the most voracious. 

She'll be able and efficient. She'll be helpful, 
wise, and gracious. 

You see, of talent, effort, brains, she’s just a 
potpourri. 

A blend of all the qualities that spell ability. 

She knows the where of all her books . . 
but also what and why. 

You want to see our Miss Ideal? 
mercy, so do I! 

Oh, I agree that it would be most thrilling 
just to meet her. 

So leave us make a bargain, see? You find 
her and I'll eat her! 


Well, 
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READING SKILLS 


(Continued from page 


ge ) 
copying, and this often quite incomprehen- 
sively, from a grade-school level ency: lopedia, 
or looking up the birth dates of au thors for an 
ill-assorted collection of book 1 orts, then 
large quantities of valuable aa erial are 
Ww asted, and many skills which students should 
acquire are neglected. 

Such conditions as Miss Damman pointec 
out in her study, and which I have observed 
also, arise from a complex of causes, and 
permit some severe criticism. To state the 
causes in oft-repeated aphorisms we may say 
that administrators and teachers do not reall; 
consider the school library as 
adjunct to education. They do not know the 
techniques for implementing their fine philos 
ophy regarding the library's purpose or func 
tion, nor do they find time to familiarize 
themselves with the books, pamphlets and 
periodicals which could be used to advantag 
in their own subject areas. Too frequently the 
emphasis is in the wrong place—let’s have all 
the seats in the library filled, never mind about 
what fills the heads. 

The results? Some of the children are 
reading a great deal, but too many of those 


an imp O rtant 


who need books are not being reached. Some 
of the books are getting hard usage, for ex- 
ample, the stories about sports and teen-age 


romance, but the students are not becoming 
aware of the possibilities of books 

Last, and to my mind a very g 
the bright students are getting by 
minimum of effort. They are 
guided into the widest use of library tools and 
materials, and certainly they are not learning 
those upper level comprehension skills such as 
skimming for facts, taking notes, 
organizing facts into a logical sequence, com- 
paring points of view, 
understanding charts and maps. I should like 
to quote from an article, “All Teachers Can 
Teach Reading,” in the 1951 Yearbook of the 
New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: 


rave criticism, 
with a 


not being 


specific 


drawing conclusions, 


To a great degree, it is the teacher who provides 
the purpose for which the printed material will be 
used. The library can fulfill many purposes, or it 
can fulfill few. The effectiveness of any school Ii 
brary can partly be gauged by the number of pur 
poses it serves. 


It seems to me that Miss Damman’s study 
points up very pertinently that instructional 
planning is vitally necessary to achieve the 
school library’s full potentialities. 
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By Henry 


© YOU EVER GET TIRED of hearing the li- 
brary referred to as “the heart of the 
school” ? 

Of course you do. Especially when this 
banal reference is made by, let us say, a school 
principal who never uses the library himself, 
and you'd be the last person in the world he'd 
ever call in on a curriculum meeting, or any 
other kind of high level administrative huddle 
where you as librarian might very well be a 
big help to him, the school, and the library! 

Why does this type of fellow love to make 
this corny allusion? Because he thinks it 
sounds good, and he believes it makes you 
think you're somebody. Besides, some very 
big men in education refer to the library as 
the heart of the school. So why shouldn't he? 

The truth of this shopworn statement can 
of course be questioned. For one thing, if the 
library were truly the heart of the school we 
might expect to find librarians rising to top 
administrative positions in the school field. 
But how many librarians become principals, 
deans, school superintendents? Very, very 
few. 

It's so much easier, for instance, for physical 
education majors who have made the grade. 
High administrative positions in our school 
systems are literally loaded with these sure- 
footed individuals with the easy swinging 
shoulders and the strong backs. 

Can it be that the athletic field is actually 
a better, truer heart of the school than the 
library? Let’s take a look at this possibility. 

Philosophers tell us that education prepares 
us for life. Some of them even say that the 
school is a concentrate of life itself. Then cer- 
tainly it can be maintained that the athletic 
field, the gym, is more life-like than the school 
library, and offers the very finest practice for 
the Big Game We Play for Keeps. 

The Duke of Wellington comes to mind 
as a man who would buy this idea. For it was 
the Iron Duke, you remember, who said that 
the Battle of Waterloo was won on the play- 
ing fields of Eton. I can’t imagine an Ameri- 
can general declaring that some latter day 
battle was won for us Americans in the library 
of Elmtown High—can you? So you see that 
the argument for the athletic field as heart of 
the school is cogent. 





* Librarian, Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College 
Library, Los Angeles, California. 
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Heart of the School? 
1 L. Lash * 





My Foot! 


But if we really think this matter all the 
way through we come up with the conclusion 
that neither the athletic field nor the library is 
truly the heart of the school. Actually the 
heart of the school is what goes on between 
teacher and student; between Mark Hopkins 
at one end of that now famous log, and the 
student at the other. Here is the very essence 
of a school—the heart of the school. Every- 
thing else simply helps this basic situation. 

The role of the library in fanning and 
nourishing the sparks that pass from teacher 
to student can of course be vital in this matter 
of education—so vital that we must grant a 
certain amount of poetic license to the original 
creator of that heart-of-the-school line. The 
fact that few librarians rise to top executive 
and administrative positions in our school sys- 
tems doesn’t necessarily detract from the 
potential of the library as the greatest of all 
aids to teaching. 


Job Reguirements 


The failure of librarians in rising to posi- 
tions of leadership in our schools is easily 
explained away in terms of job requirements, 
training, and personality traits involved. The 
job of school leadership today is rough and 
tough. The physical education major who has 
learned to slam into the line again and again 
when his bruised and battered body protests in 
aching anguish; to dig his spikes into the 
cinder track for that final spurt when his burn- 
ing lungs are about to burst; or to keep churn- 
ing the sickening chlorinated water in the last 
lap of a 440 when his arms and legs are dead 
and all he has strength enough left to do is 
drag himself out of the pool, flop down on 
the floor of the showers and puke—this man 
it seems to me has better training for the job 
of leadership in today’s schools than has the 
library science major with his courses in refer- 
ence and bibliography, cataloging and classifi- 
cation, and the history of books and printing. 

Just think of the perfectly terrible people 
the school administrator has to deal with! 
Irate parents, disgruntled teachers, self-seek- 
ing politicians, powerful special interest 
groups. We librarians as a class simply don’t 
like this sort of thing, these sorts of people. 

(Continued on page 735) 
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Library Use Is an Attitude 


By Elizabeth E. Brown * 


HE MANY MAGAZINE ARTICLES to be 
found on the subject of nonuse of school 
libraries by teachers is proof that school li- 
brarians recognize this to be a real problem, 
and that they are making intelligent attempts 
to better a situation found quite generally in 
schools. Their suggestions are good: teacher- 
librarian cooperation in book selection and 
book discarding; prepared bibliographies and 
reading lists for specific classes; notification of 
new (or older) material thought to be useful 
to a certain teacher in his classes; book dis- 
plays ; talks in teachers’ meetings ; and others. 
Both teachers and educators have said that 
practical instruction in using the school library 
as a resource tool in teaching should be part 
of every teacher training course. There are 
indications that this will be fact before too 
many years. But in the meantime, what? And 
to be quite frank, is there any real reason for 
supposing that such courses will make faithful 
library users of all teachers? Human nature 
being what it is, probably no school librarian 
will ever be surrounded by a whole faculty of 
enthusiastic library users. She is probably al- 
ways going to have to encourage, to suggest, 
to teach, to prove. She will be fortunate to 
find a half dozen faithful patrons, for teachers 
are busy people, and they are “all kinds of 
people.” 

These promotional ideas used by librarians 
are all valuable. Certainly they will help to 
make the teacher aware of the school library. 
It does seem, though, that the theory under- 
lying these ideas is the thing to be emphasized, 
and to be carefully considered: that teachers 
will return to a place which gives them assist- 
ance, for help in other things. 

This being the case, the librarian needs to 
be constantly aware of what is going on about 
her in the school plant. She needs to watch 
students and teachers working, and listen to 
them too; she needs to be there every time 
with an answer or a suggestion, when a ques- 
tion or a problem is voiced—even if it is not 
addressed particularly to her. For the person 
who unexpectedly finds help from the school 
library, with a problem he has—whether it is 
one connected with his school work or not— 
1s going to remember that library when he 
meets another problem. It may take numerous 


* High School Librarian, Stephenson, Michigan. 
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instances of catching him in predicaments and 
of helping him out, but eventually he is going 
to become library-minded, to some degree 
anyway. After that, both he and the librarian 
are ready for bigger things. 

Library use is an attitude. As such, it can 
be acquired. I have watched a school become 
community-minded; I have watched a school 
begin to become library-minded. I know it 
can happen. The whole process calls for a li- 
brary staff constantly on its toes to take what- 
ever opportunities come, to prove itself useful 
It calls for a librarian who never lets pass an 
idle remark by a teacher, indicating need of 
help—help which a librarian might give. It 
does not matter much whether the need is an 
important one or whether it is rather trivial; 
it does not matter much whether it is con- 
cerned with school work or with something 
else. It does not matter whether the teacher 
is saying, “I wish I had a different idea for 
teaching this unit on insurance” or whether he 
is saying, “I wish I had a good idea for that 
outdoor fireplace my wife has been asking 
for.” The significant thing is that the librar- 
ian realize that the remark is a chance to 
answer a need; and know that if she answers 
that one, she may get more to answer, later on 


Librarian Plus 


It has been said that the present-day school 
superintendent has to be more than an edu- 
cator. He must be a politician, a business 
executive, a public relations expert, and a 
publicity agent. Precisely the same thing can 
be said of a school librarian. For advertising 
and selling to her public are two of her biggest 
jobs. If she is doing constant work in these 
fields, her library will not long remain obscure 
or useless to anyone. A good job of salesman- 
ship, then, is a prerequisite to a lively, vital 
school library. If teachers are not allowed to 
forget that they have a library which can help 
them, the greater majority of them will, in 
time, get into the habit of going to the librar- 
ian for assistance. Eventually they will, with 
the librarian’s encouragement, become inter- 
ested enough to investigate some of the mate- 
rials which they might be able to use for their 
classes—if the librarian lets them wait that 
long before tactfully suggesting that there are 
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certain things in the library which they might 
use to advantage. 

If the librarian is to be the “solver of all 
problems,” she will have to put herself in the 
position to know that the problems exist. This 
means that she cannot play a passive part in 
her school’s affairs. She needs to be an active 
member of the Teachers’ Club, of various 
planning committees and study groups. She 
needs to know what things are being taught 
as part of her school’s curriculum. She needs 
to become known and respected in the offices 
of her administrators. She needs to know the 
students. She must get in on such informal 
meetings as the after-school coffee hour in the 
town restaurant, or the noon lunch group in 
the cafeteria. All this takes time, and it is 
quite evident that a librarian, under normal 
circumstances, is most valuable to the school 
after she has been in service there for several 
years. 

The school librarian who sincerely wants 
to sell her library to the teachers will be able 
to offer just the right books to the principal 
who is wondering what in the world to put in 
a speech called ‘‘Going to High School” for a 
group of graduating eighth graders. She will 
have help for the students she overhears wor- 
tying about questions to present to their ad- 
visor for a “Mind Your Manners” program 
for assembly. When she gets the word, indi- 
rectly, that the coach wonders what a chuck 
wagon looks like, because he wants to have 
one for the party his track team is sponsoring, 
she will know where to find out, and how to 
let him know, in a hurry. 

When the mathematics teacher idly muses 
about what the correct angle is for marking 
parking spaces on the village streets (because 
one of his classes has undertaken the job for 
the town) she will offer to find out, and she 
will make sure she gets the information quick- 
ly. When the advisor for the senior pageant 
begins to groan about where to find out what 
the world will be like in the year 2000, she 
will offer to help, though she knows that she 
will probably need help, herself, from the 
extension service of the state library. 


Using the Opportunities 
& 


These are only isolated instances of situa- 
tions which lie about a school librarian con- 
stantly. They are, however, actual instances. 
In each case, the problem was not brought to 
the librarian; it was only expressed in her 
hearing. She, recognizing it as a chance to be 
useful and perhaps to promote a friendship 
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between these persons and the school library, 
made use of the situation. Whether or not the 
teacher uses the school library depends as 
much upon the librarian as it does upon the 
teacher. The librarian who seizes seemingly 
unimportant service opportunities, will later 
get the chance for important services—or will 
at least put herself in the position of being 
able to offer those services. The librarian who 
diplomatically and graciously—by all the 
means that present themselves—keeps the 
school library in the minds of the school per- 
sonnel, will eventually bring that library to be 
a department of importance to the whole 
faculty. A good sales technique, a lot of psy- 
chology and diplomacy, a sure knowledge of 
her profession and of her school, can bring 
her that slow but sure swing to library-con- 
sciousness that is so fascinating to watch. For 
library use is an attitude; it can be acquired. 


s 6 
HEART OF THE SCHOOL? 


(Continued from page 733) 
As a matter of fact many professional school 
superintendents don't like it either! 

I remember very clearly what a distin- 
guished superintendent said to a group of 
school librarians some years ago. He came to 
address us at a time when he was under espe- 
cially heavy stress, a stress and strain that 
would have broken the average man: he was 
being harassed relentlessly by powerful pres- 
sure groups, he was being badgered unmerci- 
fully by an unfriendly and unscrupulous press, 
he was being embarrasssed thoroughly by a 
corrupt and venal school board. Softly, wist- 
fully, he spoke of books and libraries as the 
fountainheads of learning, the Pierian springs 
that give inspiration not only to the muses of 
the arts, but to science and the dreams of 
civilized man in general. 

We were impressed by this scholarly gentle- 
man. He gave us to feel that in talking to us, 
his friends, about things close to his heart he 
was gaining relief and surcease from the pain- 
ful assaults currently being made upon his 
ideals by expediency and compromise. 

All of a sudden out it came. “If I had my 
life to live over,” he said simply and sincerely, 
“I'd be a librarian.” 

This gave me food for thought and I sat 
there a while digesting it. Finally I shook 
myself out of my brown study and joined the 
crowd leaving the hall. It was a pretty good 
talk I thought. And not once did he refer to 
the library as the heart-of the school. 
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Series in Children’s Books 


By Lillian Hollowell * 


ESS THAN TWO DECADES AGO, librarians 

and critics were heartily condemning 
series in children’s books. Lists of not-to-be 
circulated books * were being published which 
included such familiar names as Horatio Al- 
ger, Martha Findley (‘‘Elsie’’ books), How- 
ard Roger Garis (‘Uncle Wiggily’), and 
many more authors of books by the dozens. 
We were told that books such as these were a 
menace to good reading. They were senti- 
mental, unscientific, and lacking in color and 
vitality. No writer could be more than hack- 
neyed and uninspiring when he carried the 
same character or a similar theme through 
twenty or more books. (Horatio Alger had 
121 listed to his credit.) 

What is the status of series today? Have 
series changed? First, let us define series. 
The American College Dictionary gives this 
definition: 

A set of volumes issued in like form with simi- 
larity of subject or purpose; a number of things of 
the same kind usually related to each other, ar- 
ranged or happening in order. 

As applied to children’s books at the turn 
of the century, series were books written in 
sequence about a central character and by one 
person, or at least under one person's signa- 
ture. As applied to children’s books in the 
1950's, series may or may not be written by 
one person; the set is similar as to interest, or 
purpose, and format; and the books are adver- 
tised as a unit. 

A marked difference between the early and 
recent series is that most of the early ones 
were fiction and likely to be sentimental; while 
today’s series are mostly factual or semi-factual 
and, therefore, realistic and scientific in tone. 
The accent on children’s books today, defin- 
itely, is on life around us—past and present. 

Perhaps the distinctive characteristic of 
present-day series is that they are written by 
distinguished men and women, not only as 
writers but as experts in special fields. For 
instance, Random House has lined up big 
names at home and abroad for the new series, 
Landmarks of World History. Concerning its 


* Associate Professor of English, Murray State College, 
Murray, Kentucky; author of A Book of Children’s Litera- 
ture. 

1 Lucy M. Kinlock, *‘The Menace of the Series Books,"’ 
Elementary English Review, Xi (January 1935), 9-11. 

2 Mary E. S. Root, “‘Not-to-Be Circulated Books,"’ Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, vol. 3 (January 1929), 446. 
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predecessor, Landmarks of American His. 
tory, a critic * praises the high level of his. 
torical accuracy and quality of writing in the 
series and singles out the first volume, Pre. 
historic America by Anne Terry White. q 
famous anthropologist, as an example. Ap. 
other reviewer in discussing the books in this 
series writes: 

One secret of their success lies in the character 
and skill of the writers. They know how to convey 
their own inner excitement about a subject to young 


people.* 


Another series which has sold more than a 
million copies and is rated high is the Julian 
Messner Shelf of Biographies for Young 
People, consisting of ninety-odd volumes, 
Each volume is said to have been checked by 
experts for accuracy of facts and implications 

In addition to being accurate, admirably 
written, and well designed, many of the series 
serve as fascinating introductions to biography 
and history. Until Bobbs-Merrill started the 
Childhood of Famous Americans series, there 
were few books which children could read and 
learn about their American heritage and those 
who helped make America great. Many other 
publishers have followed suit until this busi- 
ness has become a boom. 

The formula for writing these fictionalized 
biographies is to create imaginary episodes 
which reveal certain characteristics of the per- 
son portrayed, and to invent dialogue which 
enlivens and makes dramatic the narrative 
This technique, according to a professor of 
history, is the same as that used by Parson 
Weems, who invented the cherry-tree story in 
his successful life of George Washington 
However, Professor Douglas Adair does 
point out that modern writers have stream 
lined and improved the Weems formula both 
in the historical and literary sense for twen- 
tieth century children. 

Having noted the excellence of some of the 
series and their superiority over most of those 
of an earlier date, let us notice some dangers 
in this trend of children’s books. First, too 
many series are being published. There are 

e Ralph Adams Brown, New York Times Book Review 
Children’s Book Section, November 11, 1951, p. 36 
4 Martha Bennett King, Chicago Sunday Tribune Books 


Children’s Section, November 11, 1951, p. 12 


5 Douglass Adair, ‘‘Parson Weems, Streamlined,’’ New 
York Times Book Review, Children’s Book Section, No 
vember 16, 1952, p. 4. 
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too many duplications. At the present rate, 
the market will soon become so flooded they 
will lose their identity. Practically every pub- 
lishing house has several series and more on 
the way. The success of one series inspires the 
publisher to add to it or to put out another. 
An example of the phenomenal growth and 
sales is the Childhood of Famous Americans, 
published by Bobbs-Merrill. The first volume, 
Abe Lincoln: Frontier Boy, by Augusta Sea- 
man, has sold more than a hundred thousand 
copies since 1932 when it was published. 
Recent additions bring this series to about 
seventy volumes, and the total sales amount to 
more than two million dollars. 

It would seem that teachers, parents, or 
librarians have but to express a wish for some 
type of information and soon a series is on the 
market. For example, there were few books 
of a simpler kind about science and nature. 
To supply this need, Franklin Watts, who had 
already published First Book of Trains in 
1948, decided to put out the First Books 
series, covering such diverse subjects as bees, 
bugs, babies, and automobiles. About thirty 
volumes have appeared thus far. 

About the same time Garden City Books 
brought out the Real Books series. These in- 
clude several biographies and other of a fac- 
tual nature about animals, trains, and stars— 
thirty to the present time. The series is to 
continue until it covers all the subjects in the 
elementary school curriculum. 

In social studies, Julian Messner in 1951 
introduced the Everyday Adventure series for 
the first five grades. Some of these are Merrily 
We Roll Along—a boy learns about trucks 
and highway control; Krista and the Frosty 
Packages—a little girl learns how frozen 
foods are packaged; and Fisherman Jody 
this boy gains information about feeding a big 
city and life on a fishing fleet. 

Random House, encouraged by the success 
of Landmarks of American History, which 
was started in 1950 and has sold more than 
700,000 copies of the first thirty books, is 
speeding up plans for the second part of this 
series to be known as Landmarks of World 
History. Originally scheduled for 1954, this 
series is now planned to be ready a year earlier, 
by the fall of 1953. Writers for more than 
twenty have already been contracted and an- 
other hundred actively projected.® 

Aladdin Books, the trade juvenile branch 
of the American Book Company, last fall 
jumped into the series business with the 





*“Random House Advances Date of New Landmark 
—_ Publishers Weekly, 161 (March 8, 1952), 1194- 
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American Heritage Series and expects to sell 
250,000 in a year. Grossett and Dunlap, al- 
ready publishing half a dozen series, has re- 
cently launched another entitled Signature 
Books about such historical characters as 
Washington, Lincoln, Lafayette, and Buffalo 
Bill. Twelve thus far have appeared with a 
printing of 600,000.’ John C. Winston Com- 
pany found the Land of the Free series so 
popular that it has begun another series— 
Winston Adventure Books. In recent months 
Henry Holt has started another new series 
devoted to artistic and literary figures. 

One could go on naming publisher after 
publisher who has added other series and 
swelled those already in existence. So many 
biographies are being written that one won- 
ders how any writer can find anything new to 
say about such notable figures as Washington, 
Franklin, Lincoln, and Daniel Boone. As one 
commentator expressed it: 

One bright spot in the current boom is that the 
bottom of the barrel has been reached with the 
famous men and the publishers are turning to the 


minor figures whose lives were often more dra- 
Pa 
matic. 


As we all know, creative writing does not 
come as a result of made-to-order assignments. 
Yet that is literally what many publishers are 
doing. In their eagerness to outsell their 
competitors, they have gone in for mass pro- 
duction. Some such reasoning seems to pre- 
vail: ‘'That series is a great success; teh sl 
this one should be also. There is a need here 
which we must quickly supply.” Thus, they 
set about meeting, or creating, the demand by 
engaging certain writers to produce a book, or 
books, on the subject by a certain date. Al- 
though specialists may be engaged to write 
separate volumes, so much pressure and com- 
petition may be placed upon them that they 
are unable to do their best writing. Imitative 
books are always hazardous. As Jean Poin- 
dexter Colby, editor of Junior Reviewers puts 
it: 

He [the author] does a good job, but it often 
smells of fabrication. In some cases it reeks of the 
assembly line.” 


This danger coutd be averted if more pub- 
lishers followed Longmans, Green's plan. In- 
stead of ordering books made to measure, 
this publisher has grouped more than one 
hundred of its Junior Books, already pub- 
lished, which deal with American history 

* ‘America’s Children Meet a Fresh Crop of Heroes,"’ 
Newsweek, (September 1, 1952), 67. 

® Ibid. 


* Jean Poindexter Colby, ‘‘The Series of Series in Chil- 
dren's Books,’’ Junior Reviewers, TX (August 1951), 12. 
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under the series, Young America’s Heritage 
Books. Longmans, Green believes that this 
plan gives the books “the selling advantages 
of a series without the restrictions of written- 
to-the-formula writing,’ and that a group or 
set of books commands more effective and 
easily recognized space on the shelves of book 
stores.*° 


Uneven Oualit y 


Another serious objection to some of the 
series is the unevenness of quality. The Little 
Golden Books and Wonder Books are ex- 
amples. Simon and Schuster made a worthy 
contribution to children’s books with the 
Little Golden Books series, which is now 
eleven years old and still going strong with 
more than one hundred and fifty titles and 
two million published. There was a distinct 
need for inexpensive books within the reach 
of all, but they are uneven. The Golden Na- 
ture Guides, particularly those by Herbert 
Zim, are excellent. The Big Golden Books 
and Giant Golden Books are more expensive 
and usually more even in quality. Little Red 
Riding Hood, as told and illustrated by Eliza- 
beth Orton Jones, in the Little Golden Books 
is excellent, but Howdy Doody in the Wild 
West and Pluto the Pup Goes to Sea are cheap 
in content and gaudy in illsutrations. Dis- 
crimination should be exercized in the selec- 
tion of these books. 

Professor Adair addresses a warning to pur- 
chasers, principally parents and librarians, to 
remember that many of these series are not 
biographies in the strict sense of the term but 
only introductions. Concerning the ‘‘Child- 
hood” biographies, he makes the comment 
that life in them is always too neat and stereo- 
typed. Here Washington, Wild Bill Hickok, 
Grant, Boone, Franklin, Lincoln, and Lee all 
appear as “normal,” happy boys with good 
average parents, playing the right kinds of 
pranks and dreaming only respectable adoles- 
cent dreams, and inevitably they all look very 
much alike as personalities, no matter what 
clothes they wear or what age they lived in. 


Cause for Alarm 


Another cause for alarm is that individual 
volumes of superior worth will suffer neglect. 
Bookstores and jobbers like series because they 
sell with less effort and bring in more money. 
Frequently, buyers get an attractive discount 
by purchasing the whole series. Even if they 
wish to be selective, how can they with sets 


Publisher's Weekly, op. cit. 
4 Adair, loc. 
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running into the fifties and hundreds and 
half dozen or more new volumes added 
each year? How can they distinguish ope 
series from another? In the words of Gladys 
Murphy Graham: 


It will indeed be an irreparable loss, if series by 
way of mass production push into the backgroun; 
the beautifully conceived and executed books that 
have influenced taste and development of American 
children over the years.” 


Thus we see that publishing of children’s 
books, particularly series, has become big busi. 
ness. The repercussions and potentialities are 
far reaching on both the plus and minus sides 
In short, series are superior to the earlier ones 
and have helped supply a need for certain 
types of informational books at a low price 
level. But they are being published too fast 
with too many duplications. Eventually, the 
less good can drive back the best. 

If this movement toward mass production con 
tinues, it may be the slow poison which will kill the 
goose that is laying the golden egg of the present 
juvenile book business.” 


12 Gladys Murphy Graham, Toda) 


and Tomorrow's World. American 
sity Women, Washington, D.C., 1 
13 Colby, op. cit., p. 1 
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One hundred prints have been chosen from the 
New York Public Library's print room for an 
exhibition of ‘Five Centuries of the Woodcut and 
Wood Engraving,” which will be shown through 
September 30 in the library's print gallery on the 
third floor of the Fifth Avenue building. The 
showing includes contemporary prints and the 
work of the great artists through the centuries 
Diirer, the seventeenth century artist Hendrik 
Goltzius, and the eighteenth century figures Papil- 
lon and Bewick are among those represented, as 
are such turn-of-the-century masters as Gauguin 
Munch, Eric Gill, and Raoul Dufy. Among the 
young American artists whose works are included 


are Fritz Eichenberg, Leona Pierce, Antonio 
Frasconi, and Louis Schanker. 


A collection of microfilmed Lincoln letters, valued 
at $700, has been added to the State University 
of Iowa's $50,000 library of books and documents 
concerning the famous president's life and times 
The letters constitute a collection of the late Robert 
Todd Lincoln, the Civil War president's son, whose 
gift of the letters to the Library of Congress sped: 
fied that they should not be opened until 21 years 
after his death. They were put on microfilm after 
they were made available to the public on July 26, 
1947. 

The film, purchased by the state university library 
from the Library of Congress, is now available for 
use in the Lincoln collection room of other libraries. 
The collection includes 47,000 letters, some of 
them written by Lincoln, others written to him by 
his friends, associates, and constituents. 

Persons interested in seeing or using the letters 
on film should correspond with Clyde C. Walton 
Curator of Rare Books, State University of Iowa 
Iowa City. 
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A Fact 


By Louise E. 


FCENTLY A SURVEY WAS MADE of our 

public sc hools to determine what parents 
and the general public expected from us as 
teachers and educators. Among the many re- 
sponses given to various questions, there was 
one point upon which all agreed—more em- 
phasis should be placed upon skills and the 
3 R's. 

However, long before the results of this 
survey were published the teachers of our 
school had felt the need for more stress upon 
informational reading and a more intensive 
skills program. In a school of more 1,200 
children launching such a project becomes 
quite a problem. 

No librarian would fail to see this need 
and seize the opportunity offered in such a 
project. And so, no time was lost in helping 
to launch the “Skills and Informational Read- 
ing Program.” During the summer months 
this project was mulled over, and several im- 
portant questions were always in the forefront. 
How could we launch such a program to serve 
the best need ? How could we begin to plan in 
July for a September program with little or no 


* Librarian, School Number 112, Baltimore, Maryland. 





Festival 
Sheppard * 


knowledge as to what the classroom centers of 
interest were to be? What would be the first 
steps in advertising such a project ? These and 
other questions frequently haunted us because 
we knew a publicity campaign had to be 
planned, materials organized and selected, and 
a schedule of activities prepared. 

Some time ago our physical education 
teacher sent me an article to read. This article 
formed the nucleus idea for the campaign. 
Why not organize all the library materials 
available upon specific units and plan to dis- 
play them to each class studying the unit? In 
this way, teachers and pupils could see, handle, 
aad borrow a variety of materials. A list was 
made of all probable units of work which 
might be carried on in each grade from the 
first through the sixth, including the occupa- 
tional classes. Then we collected all the li- 
brary materials—such as pictures, posters, 
maps, pamphlets, magazines, books, and clip- 
pings—centered around the units listed. In 
addition, letters were written to many com- 
panies requesting any free materials which 
could be utilized by our classes. 


(C ntinuead on page 753) 
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A Children’s Librarian Is Guest 
on “What’s My Line?” 


By Thomas Gilbert Brown * 
Illustrations by Rose Allegrezza' 


Mooeearor: Ladies and gentlemen, we 
welcome you to ‘What's My Line?’’- 
sponsored by Quit-It. Let us introduce the 
members of our panel. Starting on the ex- 
treme left is the popular news columnist, radio 
breakfast-tabler and generously jewelled ma- 
donna—Miss Dorothy Slayquart. 

Miss SLAYQUART: And on my left the fa- 
mous editor, recondite raconteur and surf- 
board champion—Mr. Bennett Breakers. 

Mr. BREAKERS: And on my left that in- 
termittently inimitable and mimicable jester, 
that deft devotee of the punster’s art—Mr. 
Hal Blockingback. 

Mr. BLOCKINGBACK: Who says I'm deaf ? 
I'll leave it up to the person on my left, the 
lovely lady who introduces automobiles to 
people, and people to automobiles, but never 
automobiles to automobiles—Miss Airline 
Fences. 

Miss FENCES: And on my left is the hand- 
some, hand-holding moderator of this pro- 
gram who recently received the Look-What- 
I-Got Award for the best M.C. job on tele- 
vision—Mr. John Weekly. 

MopERATOR: Now, members of the panel, 
meet our guest of the evening, Miss Julia 
Chilib. Miss Chilib (is that the proper way 
to pronounce your name?) will you walk 
down the line past our panel so they may get 
a better line on your line? 

(Miss Chilib walks down the line) 

Miss SLAYQUART: May I see your hands, 
please? (examines hands and smiles as if she 
already had guessed the guest's occupation) 
= Editor, Brooklyn, New York, Public Library. 

+ Staff Artist, Brooklyn, New York, Public Library. 
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MR. BLOCKINGBACK: May I see your feet 
please? (Laughter ) 

MoDERATOR: Now we shall give our panel 
members one guess as to Miss Chilib’s voca 
tion. As usual, we start with Miss Slayquart 

Miss SLAYQUART: I think she’s a pansy 
petal painter in an artificial flower factory 
(Laughter ) 

MR. BREAKERS: I'd say a professor of 
homiletics. (No laughter ) 

MR. BLOCKINGBACK: I wouldn't mind if 
she took care of the letics in my home—but | 
think she’s an organ pipe cleaner. (Laughter 

Miss FENCEs: I'd say one of those gym- 
nasts who balances seals on her nose. (Laugh 
ter) 

MODERATOR: Since no one has guessed 
the occupation of our guest we will let our 
viewers know what it is. (Sign behind panel 
flashes “Children’s Librarian,’ and there is a 
stunned silence in the studio audience whic 
had been expecting something like ‘Mani 
curist of Salamanders’ Toenails’ or “Eisen 
hower's Caddie.) Now, panel, we will pro 
ceed to the questioning after telling you that 
Miss Chilib is a salaried person. Miss Slay- 
quart, will you begin ? 

Miss SLAYQUART: Miss Chilib, are you in 
services ? 

Miss CHILIB: Yes. 

Miss SLAYQUART: 
lic directly ? 

Miss CHILIB: Yes. 

Miss SLAYQUART: Do you serve them over 
a counter? 
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Miss CHILIB (after conferring intimately 
with Moderator, who doesn’t mind that a 
bit): Yes, sometimes. 

Miss SLAYQUART: Do you sell anything? 

Miss CHILIB: No. 

MopeERATOR: So that’s 5 down and 9 to 
go. Next, Mr. Breakers— 

Mr. BREAKERS: You don't sell anything, 
Miss Chilib, but you do deal with something ? 

Miss CHILIB: (aside to Moderator: “I deal 
with children, of course.’’) 

MoperAToR: Yes, Miss Chilib does deal 
with something. 

Mr. BREAKERS: Is this thing you deal with 
larger than a safety pin but not as large as an 
elephant ? 

Miss CHILIB: Yes, it’s not. 

Mr. BREAKERS: Is it larger than a tele- 
phone but not as large as a television set ? 

Miss CHiLiB: Well, it’s hard to say—it’s 
not the same shape. 

MODERATOR (aghast): Miss 
please! don't give it away to them! 

Mr. BREAKERS: That's right, Miss Chilib, 
now I practically know your occupation from 
learning that the thing you deal with has a 
different shape than a TV set. Nevertheless, 
just to keep the game going, I'll ask if this 
thing is smaller than a piano? 

Miss CHILIB: Yes. 

Mr. BREAKERS: Is it something a person 
can carry? 

Miss CHILIB: Usually. 

Mr. BREAKERS: Would I be able to carry 
it on my way to work? 

MopERATOR: No, Mr. Breakers, you 
wouldn't—and that’s 10 down and 8 to go. 
Now, Mr. Blockingback- 

Mr. BLOCKINGBACK: Would this thing 
look well on me, Miss Chilib? 

Miss CHiL1B: Probably. 

Mr. BLOCKINGBACK: Would it go around 
my neck? 

Miss CHILiB (after conferring with Mod- 
erator): Part of it could go around your neck. 
(Laughter ) 

Mr. BLOCKINGBACK: Could it go around 
my stomach ? 

MODERATOR (leaning over to look at Mr. 
Blockingback’s stomach): It’s possible but 
not probable. (Laughter ) 

MR. BLOCKINGBACK: Is it some form of 
wearing apparel ? 

MopERATOR: That's 15 down and 7 to 
go. Miss Fences 

Miss Fences: Do I understand that you 
can wear this thing around your neck but it’s 
not something to wear? 


Chilib, 
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MopeErRATOR: Perhaps we should be more 
explicit about that. What we said, panel, was 
that part of this thing could go around the 
neck. 

Miss FENCES: Does this thing go around 
other places ? 

MODERATOR: Oh yes, it goes around a lot 
of places, wouldn't you say, Miss Chilib? 
(Laughter ) 

Miss FENCEs: I have an idea. Is this thing 
to be found in the house? 

Miss CHILIB: Yes. 

Miss FENCEs: In the kitchen? 

Miss CHILIB: Sometimes. 

Miss FENCEs: Does it have movable parts ? 

Miss CHILIB: Oh, yes, most of its parts are 
movable. (Laughter) 





Miss FENCEs: Does it have anything to do 
wth the preparation of food ? 

(Miss Chilib looks inquiringly at Mod- 
erator, who whispers: ‘Every child has 
something to do with the preparing of 
food, doesn’t it?’’) 

Miss CHILIB: Yes, sometimes. 

Miss FeNcEs: Does it have anything to 
do with the cooking of food ? 

Miss CHILIB: Sometimes. 

Miss FENCES: Does it cook food under 
pressure ? 

MopeERATOR: It usually does it only under 
pressure, wouldn't you say, Miss Chilib? 
(Laughter) 

Miss Fences: Well, is it a pressure cook- 
er? (Laughter) 

MopERATOR: No, Miss Fences, it is not 
a pressure cooker—and that makes it 20 
down and 6 to go. Miss Slayquart, will you 
see what you can do to solve this mystery? 

Miss SLAYQUART: Miss Chilib, is this 
thing we're after found in any other part of 
the house than the kitchen? 

Miss CHILIB: Yes. 

Miss SLAYQUART: In the living room? 
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Miss CHILIB: Yes. 

Miss SLAYQUART: I recall you said it has 
moving parts. Do sounds come from it? 

Miss CHILIB: I'll say. 

Miss SLAYQUART: Does music come from 
it? 

MODERATOR: (nodding solemnly at 
guest): Yes, I guess you could call it that 
sometimes. (Laughter ) 

Miss SLAYQuUART: Is it a record player? 

Miss CHILIB: No. 

MopERATOR: Wait a minute. (Aside to 
Miss Chilib: ‘‘A child could be a record play- 
er, couldn't it? Let's keep ‘em confused.’’) 
Yes, Miss Slayquart, it 7s a record player. 

Miss SLAYQUART: May I assume from your 
manner that that is not the complete answer 
we're after? 

MOopERATOR: If you assume that Miss 
Chilib’s occupation is that of a record player, 
you are quite wrong. 

Miss SLAYQUART: Well, is this thing a ma- 
chine of any sort ? 

MODERATOR: It is not, and that is 25 down 
and 5 to go. Your turn again, Mr. Breakers. 

Mr. BREAKERS: You said this thing might 
be found in other parts of the house besides 
the kitchen and living room. Can it be found 
in a bedroom? 

Miss CHILIB: Frequently. 

Mr. BREAKERS: Does it have anything to 
do with a bed ? 

Miss CHILiB: Decidedly. 

Mr. BREAKERS: Is it part of the bed- 
clothes ? 

MopeRATOR: The answer is No, Mr. 
Breakers, and that brings us 30 down and 4 
to go. Mr. Blockingback- 

MR. BLOCKINGBACK: Miss Chilib—by the 
way, I'm fascinated by your name: would you 
tell me what nationality it comes from? 

Miss CHiLis: Well we come from 
Biblioland, really. 

MoperaTor (horrified ): Miss Chilib, you 
really don't have to answer any question from 
the panel except by Yes or No. 

Miss CuILiB (brightly): Then I'll say No 
and that will cost them another five points, 
wont it? 

MoperaTor: Well er—suppose we give 
Mr. Blockingback another chance at not be- 
ing so personal. 

Mr. BLOCKINGBACK: I love your hairdo, 
Miss Chilib, but what I really wanted to ask 
was: Would my mother-in-law be found with 
one of the things you deal with in the bed- 
room? (Laughter ) 

Miss CHILIB: She certainly could be. 
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MR. BLOCKINGBACK: Would she be worse 
off if she was caught with one? 

MopeERAToR: We don't know your 
mother-in-law, Mr. Blockingback , 

Mr. BLOCKINGBACK: Oh, so you're cast. 
ing aspersions on her, hey? Well, let me tell 
you, better people than you have cast asper- 
sions on her. (Laughter). Well, Miss Chilib. 
I'm going to come right out and ask the ques- 
tion: Do these things have six legs and hard 
shells? (Laughter) 


Wt, 





MopDERATOR: That'll be 35 down and 3 to 
go. We're doing all right, aren't we, Miss 
Chilib? Now, Miss Fences 

Miss FENCEs (looking at her notes): May 
I recapitulate, please? We seem to be kind 
of mixed up. This thing we're trying to guess, 
which is something Miss Chilib is concerned 
with in her occupation, is larger than a safety- 
pin but not as large as an elephant, it can be 
carried by a person,it would go around Hal 
Blockingback’s neck but not his stomach, it’s 
not wearing apparel, it has movable parts, it 
cooks food but is not a pressure cooker, i 
emits music but is not a machine, it has some 
thing to do with a bed but is not bedclothes 
or—shall we say bugs? 

MoperRATOR: Yes, let's say bugs. (Laugh- 
ter) 

Miss FENCES: In other words, all we ve 
done so far is to confuse ourselves. Wouldn't 
it help if we tried to find out what Miss 
Chilib’s line is? 

MopeErRATOR: Funny, that has something 
to do with the title of this program 

Miss FeNcEs: All right, Miss Chilib. | 
think you said you serve the public over a 
counter but do not sell anything, is that right? 

Miss CHILIB: Yes. 

Miss FENCEs: Do you give anything away 
then ? 

Miss CHILIB (aside to Moderator: “We 
don’t exactly give books away but we lend 
them without charge.”’) 
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MopERATOR: Panel, we'll put it this way: 
Miss Chilib does give something away, but 
she insists on getting it back. 

Mr. BLOCKINGBACK (aside) : Oh, Indian- 
giver, hey? 

Miss FeNcEs: Then this is an actual prod- 
uct you lend ? 

Miss CHILIB: Yes. 

Miss FENCES: Is it a mineral product? 

Miss CHILIB (aside to Moderator: “There 
is gold lettering on the book sometimes.” ) 

MopERATOR: Let's say this product is 
sometimes partly mineral. 

Miss FeNcEs: Is it partly vegetable? 

Miss CHILIB: Yes. 

Miss Fences: And partly animal too? 

Miss CHILIB: Sometimes. (Aside to Mod- 
erator: ‘Some books have leather binding.’’) 

Miss FENCES: You mean sometimes this 
product is animal and sometimes mineral but 
always vegetable ? 

Miss CHILIB: Sometimes. 

Moperator: Let's not confuse the panel, 
Miss Chilib. This thing you're asking about 
now, panel, which has no particularized simi- 
larity to the thing you were asking about pre- 
viously, has in its several and constituent 
parts under specific circumstances the elements 
if not the precise characteristics which apper- 
tain respectively to the animal and mineral 
kingdoms. 

Mr. BLOCKINGBACK: Thanks for uncon- 
fusing us. (Laughter) 
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"Does it have moveable parts?” 


Miss FENCES: Miss Chilib, do you pur- 
vey samples of this product to a large number 
of people ? 

Miss CHILIB: Yes. 

Miss FENcEs: Are they of both sexes? 

Miss CuiLiB: They are. 

_ Miss Fences: Are they predominantly 
feminine ? 

Miss CHILIB: Yes. 

Miss FENCEs: In other words, you serve 
a large number of women with a product 
which is only borrowed for a short time? 
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MopERATOR: Miss Chilib did not say that, 
and I shall have to count it a miss, making it 
40 down and only 2 to go. Miss Slayquart— 

Miss SLAYQuART: Is what you actually 
said, Miss Chilib, important for us to find 
out ? 

Miss CHILIB: Perhaps so. 

Miss SLAYQUART: You said you served a 
large number of people of both sexes with 
the feminine sex predominant ? 

Miss CHILIB: Yes. 

Miss SLAYQUART: But you did not use the 
word ‘‘woman”’? 

Miss CuiLiB: That's right. 

Miss SLAYQUART: May I ask if it is chil- 
dren you deal with? 

Miss CHILIB: It is. 

PANEL (in chorus): Ah-h-h.. . 

Miss SLAYQUART (confidently): You are 
a teacher! 

MopERATOR: The answer, my dear lady, 
is No. So now, Miss Chilib (patting her on 
the shoulder more intimately than is called 
for by Emily Post for such an occasion) I 
think we've got them—only one more chance 
left. And Mr. Breakers has it. 

Mr. BREAKERS: Miss Chilib. are the chil- 
dren you deal with usually gathered together 
in one big room? 

Miss CHILIB: Yes. 

Mr. Breakers: And this thing you lend 
to the children, is it a book ? 

Miss CHILIB: It is. (Cheers from the panel 
and audience) 

Mr. BREAKERS: Then I should suppose 
we know what your line is: you're a nurse! 
(Roars of astonished laughter from audience) 

MoperaTor: (unreluctantly putting his 
arm around Miss Chilib): You've done it, 
young lady! You've hit the jackpot! You 
completely stumped our experts with your 
occupation of children’s librarian! 

Mr. BLOCKINGBACK (to himself): Chil- 
dren’s librarian: Chilib. By golly, that's add- 
ing insult to injury... . 
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pure READING! The very sound of the 
words brings to mind faraway—or if not dis- 
tant, at least leisurely— places where hustle and 
bustle are unknown and day after day stretches into 
an uninterrupted bliss of relaxation and reading. 
At the moment, such a state seems practically im- 
possible, with deadlines pressing and New York in 
the grip of its latest novelty, a rainy season. At 
that, even our six weeks of intermittent downpour 
could be cosy, if one could just forget the crowded 
schedule and begin on one or another of the high 
stack of books awaiting such an enchanted mo- 
ment. 


Perhaps it is one of the ironies of librarianship 
that right in the midst of our busiest days we have 
to plan for vacation reading. Not only are we not 
quite in the holiday mood, but all this reading 
planning is for other people's vacations, not our 
own. Well, our time will come, and—like father 
carving a turkey—we'll have no one but ourselves 
to blame if we don’t save “a good piece” for our- 
selves. 

First of all we must remember that vacation 
reading is not ‘for women and children only,” but 
for all the family, separately and together. Books 
to read aloud, books to talk over, books for games 
and fun—besides ail the personal desires of each 
one, young and old—these are what the librarian 
prepares to supply to his community, ever seeking 
new channels to reach those who do not yet know 
the matchless joy of reading. 


Quite a different audience is being introduced 
to books in Denmark, according to a note in the 
December 27, 1952 issue of Unesco World Review: 

A water-borne mobile library has been organ- 
ized in Denmark to supply fishermen and farm 
workers of the many small islands that lie off the 
coast. A high-powered motor boat has been 
equipped with some five hundred books, and the 
boat now makes journeys back and forth among 
the islands. A trained librarian is on board to 
help and advise library users. Isolated islanders in 
the province of Svendborg now look forward 
eagerly to the arrival of their floating library, 
whose services will help them to pass the long 
winter evenings. 

Then there are always the children—some of 
whom, alas too many of whom, are nonreaders. 
The February 1953 issue of NEA Journal has an 
exciting piece on ‘The Right Child and the Right 
Book,” whose author, Mary Harbage, believes that 
to bring them together “is one of the greatest satis- 
factions a teacher or a librarian can have.” She 
says: 

I’m sure there was a time when I divided the 
people of the world into those who read avidly 
and those who read only a little. No one could 
have made me believe that there was a large non- 
reading segment of our population. 

But now that I'm aware of this unbelievable 
truth, | am dedicated to the task of creating en- 
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thusiastic readers because I know the 
sorted treasures that every avid reader finds. 
To bring about this transformation, the ¢ 
step, I believe, is to find the right t k 
right child. Anything a child ays about a boob 
from the ‘Aw, I don’t like it,’ to the breathle 
“Is there another book just exactly like this one? 
is important to 
child and the right book 
should be selected with 
wishes and needs in mind. 


remember in bringing the right 
together 


care, Witt the child 


Then the article goes on to describe “a few of 
our adventures in the creation of enthusiastic read 
ers.” It is an article that any school or children’s 
librarian will delight in and appreciate 

Down through the years it has been a 
that those who live by some values and wl 
their life around some philosophy are the ha 
people Of any age Books are a u nderful 1 
help boys and girls | find values by which to shape 
their living. ... 

Children can find some « 
by going into a fanciful world—and oh how easily 
they do it. A book—and they are lost to all about 
them and are discovering strange 
peoples. 

But life has to be faced and accepted : 
we don't want our children to take refi 
day in a dream world. Books can help us face our 
own living and realize that there is a comm 
of experiences in all of it... 

Those who work and satisfyingly with 
children and books cannot be content until 
those who haven't read at all have th 

know the satisfaction and joy which can come 
from growing with books. 

Often we never know whether our library 
arrows reach their desired targets—whether non 
readers actually come to love books or other bor 
rowers get the material they want. But every once 
in a while one of that vast group we serve, known 
familiarly as ‘the public,’ speaks his gratitude in 
a way that warms the cockles of our hearts, and 
makes all our labors seem worth-while. A choice 
example of such an accolade is “Hymn of a Reader 
to the New York City Librarians” by Stephen 
Vincent Bénet. Twenty-one years ago Mr. Benét 
had been invited to speak at a New York Publi 
Library staff dinner. Instead of a speech, Bénet 
delighted the group with a “hymn” he had com 
posed in honor of the staff. It was printed in the 
February 12, 1931 Staff News and now, again, in 
the January 1953 Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library, this time with introduction and comment 
by S. N. Olds, columnist on The Villager, a lively 
weekly in New York's Greenwich Village. 

If you want a chuckle and a nice warm glow 
look up this Benét “Hymn of a Reader to the New 
York City Librarians’'—and read it aloud at your 
next staff meeting. It’s guaranteed to put you all 
in perfect humor to supply an endless stream of 
fascinating vacation reading. 
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UMMER WILL BE UPON Us before we know it 
S and we will be faced with the problem of 
evolving some kind of reading program that will 
interest children and young people of different ages 
and interests. Along with young readers we ought 
also to consider the older readers, their parents, and 
try to choose a subject or subjects that will stimu- 
late them, too. Most of us have been planning chil- 
dren’s summer reading programs for several years 
and at the close of a successful season we wonder 
what in the world we will present next year. Well, 
now that ‘next year’’ is this year let's buckle down 
to business and consider the problem. 

First, let me make a purely personal observation. 
I dislike the phrase “summer reading game” ap- 
plied to any program of summer reading for chil- 
dren. Reading of any kind is not a game but a 
pleasurable experience which one pursues for re- 
laxation, personal enrichment, and mental growth. 
To indicate, in any manner, that it is a competitive 
marathon in which the reader of the greatest or a 
set number of titles walks off with the laurels, de- 
stroys the whole concept of the joys to be derived 
from reading. Stress the fact that summer reading 
can be fun but don't call it a game if you want to 
develop a love and a lifetime interest in reading. 

A few years ago when every child between the 
ages of four and fourteen was wearing cowboy gear 
and shooting “bad” Indians we suggested that a 
summer reading program be built around books 
that told the truth about these American heroes. 
Judging by our mail a good many of you followed 
this suggestion and developed a highly successful 
program. One of the primary reasons for its success 
was an audience whose interest had already been 
aroused by radio and television. 

This year, again, you have a tailor-made audience 
with an interest of which you may take advantage. 
Maybe you've guessed it already but we suggest that 
you present a reading program built around inter- 
planetary and space travel. Millions of children sit 
glued to the radio or the television set every Satur- 
day morning listening to or wate hing the exploits 
of a “space cadet” or a “man from Mars.’ Some 
of the sequences are based on scientific fact but many 
of them perpetuate false ideas and are terrifying, at 
best. Why not capitalize on this interest and plan 
a program that will interest children of all ages, 
as well as adults, in the remarkable scientific strides 
that are being made in our attempts to conquer 
space? 

Space travel is not just something that radio 
script writers and comic book artists have dreamed 
up nor is it a dream of the future. The problem 
of conquering space is now an every day job for 
thousands of scientists and engineers. It is true that 
rocket science is less than 40 years old but the first 
rocket was made by the Chinese more than 750 
years ago. And if you think that the interest this 
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present generation has in interplanetary travel is 
something that has been brought on by uncertainty 
and unrest just turn back to the December 1880 
issue of St. Nicholas magazine. In that paragon of 
magazines for young people you will find an article 
written by Washington Gladden, called, ‘‘A Christ- 
mas Dinner with the Man in the Moon.” In that 
article he describes a space ship called “The Meteor”’ 
which plies between the earth and the moon. Trav- 
elers from the earth wear special oxygen bags and 
the “moon folk’’ who visit the earth wear specially 
constructed glass globes over their heads in order 
to withstand the pressure. And mind you this was 
written not in 1953, but in 1880! 

Children of all ages and in all ages make their 
own heroes. It is not surprising that in this age 
of great scientific advancement they have chosen the 
space pilot as their contemporary hero. There is 
nothing wrong or bad about this. Our job is to 
help them distinguish between the purely imaginary 
and the true picture of interplanetary travel. We 
can help broaden their horizons and increase their 
knowledge by presenting a reading program that 
will introduce them to the great and beautiful mys- 
teries of the skies, the stories about the planets, the 
history of flight, and a dozen equally fascinating 
subjects. 

Before you begin such a program you had better 
do a little reading on your own. You may have 
turned your nose up at junior’s “rocket gun” or 
sniffed while he listened breathlessly to the radio 
while one space pilot called to another but once 
you've read one or two of the articles that have 
appeared in the popular magazines you, too, will 
be converted to space travel—at least to finding out 
more about it. Read “Man on the Moon” in 
Collier's for October 18, 1952 and “The Sky Un- 
folds its Mysteries” in Popular Mechanics for March 
1953, as well as the several articles which have 
appeared in Life magazine. For fun read “A Jour- 
ney to Mars” in the March 1953 issue of Holiday. 
One or two books will give you a working knowl- 
edge of your subject. Read all of the senior book 
called Rockets, Jets, Guided Missiles, and Space 
Ships by Jack Coggins and Fletcher Pratt and at 
least read parts of Rockets, Missiles and Space 
Travel by Willy Ley. Read with an open mind 
so that you will be able to present your program 
with a degree of conviction. Point out to your young 
readers that space travel is still in the earliest of 
experimental stages but never say it can’t be done. 
You'll lose them right then and there. Just re- 
member that many young people believe it’s already 
being done. Just keep in mind the small fry (and 
this did not appear in a New Yorker cartoon) who 
said to his parents, ““Mother and Daddy, have you 
ever been to Jupiter or Mars?” 

Most children have no real conception of the 
earth or of the solar system and astronomy. Gen- 
erations of farmers and sailors depended on their 
knowledge of the heavens, with its myriad of 
changes and signs, to attain crops and a snug 
harbor. But with heavens obscured by city lights 
and smoke, weather forecasting by radio, and the 
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development of precision instruments, the need and 
the desire to know about the heavens and the 
earth’s place in the heavens has become a thing for 
specialists and hobbyists. Most people are not dis- 
interested in these subjects. It is just that no one 
has called their attention to them. No one has 
pointed out how interesting these subjects can be, 
how easy it is to learn about them, and how much 
influence they have on daily life. 

Begin your reading program with some of the 
easier books on astronomy. The manner in which 
you introduce a reading program of this kind is all 
important. It can be fascinating or it can be dull, 
depending on how you present it. Pictures and 
charts are of the utmost importance. Let the chil- 
dren read Picture Book of Astronomy by Jerome S. 
Meyer or similar books and then invite the group 
or groups to the library to talk about what they 
have read. Let them draw pictures or make models 
or charts. Or divide the group up into planets and 
stars and let each group be responsible for telling 
about its place in the solar system. Let them 
learn about the history of the early astronomers and 
how they worked with primitive instruments and 
the discoveries they made. Introduce them to the 
legends and fables about the heavens told by many 
different peoples. Then, through reading, let them 
learn about the enormous developments made by 
modern astronomers. 

If you have a planetarium or an observatory in 
your community enlist the aid of the curator or in- 
structor and make a visit to the laboratory. Lacking 
that, you may find that someone in your community 
may be an amateur astronomer with a home-made 
telescope that he will be willing to share with 
younger enthusiasts. If you win over the parents 
or the local scout leader you may be able to plan 
an early evening picnic in a city park or the country 


and see the stars and moon on your own. Then 
wind up the evening telling stories about the 
heavens or famous discoveries by famous astron- 


omers. 


Of course, during this phase of your reading pro- 
gram you will indicate that no one could have de- 
veloped flying machines or space rockets without 
first learning about the heavens and the laws that 
govern their movements. 


From a reading program about the heavens to 
man’s conquest of the heavens is an easy step. Be- 
gin with the story of Leonardo da Vinci and his 
experiments with man-made flight. Some of your 
readers may be interested in making a model of his 
flying machine. If you can borrow a stuffer bat 
from your local natural history museum or high 
school zoology lab, show your readers how Leonardo 
used the bat’s wing in developing the principle of 
man’s flying machine. You'll not only be adding 
to their knowledge but will help them to realize 
that much of man’s knowledge comes from observ- 
ing natural phenomena. From Leonardo you can 
progress through the exciting history and develop- 
ment of the flying machine right up to the present 
day. 

With this reading background you can launch 
into jets and space travel. By now your readers 
have come to realize that without a knowledge of 
the earth and the early principles governing flight 
man could not even consider the idea of flying to 
other worlds. Modern scientists have come to learn 
that the only ship capable of space flight is the 
rocket and that it is the most efficient engine in 
existence. Through reading let them discover that 


the Chinese made the first rockets about 1232; that 
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they became a weapon for defense, and 
we sing that line, ‘‘and the rockets’ red glare” from 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” it refers to the light 
cast by the rockets used by the British during the 
siege of Baltimore in 1814. Let them trace the 
history and decline of the use of rockets as g 
weapon. Let them learn about the life-saving rocket 
used by the Coast Guard. If you have a station in 
your neighborhood perhaps you could pay a visit 
to the station to see one. 


that when 


In 1923 the first scientific book on space travel 
made its appearance and in 1927 the first 
for Space Travel was organized. that time a 
new word has come into our language and maybe 
you would like to use it in your reading program 
It is “‘astronautics” and means travel through space 
Anyone interested or working in this field is known 
as an “astronaut.” Despite the appearance of Space 
Cat and Miss Pickerell Goes to Mars the fact re 
mains that we have only just nicked the edge of 
interplanetary space with our rockets. But it's fun 
to read and speculate about the problems we have 
to solve: how can we get free of the earth's gravity 
how can we set up “housekeeping” in a weightless 
atmosphere; how can we build and operate way sta- 
tions for our space ships? Think of the fun you are 
going to have reading and discussing these things 
this summer! 


society 
Since 


It is more than likely that many young readers 
as well as their parents, have not only had t 
interest and imagination aroused by radio and tele 
vision programs but also by the film called “Break 
ing the Sound Barrier."’ This film opens wide a 
of speculation about flight and communication 
yond the sonic barrier and can be used as 
board for reading in many fields, including « 
tary physics, aeroplane design and 
the actual sonic experiments that have been con- 
ducted in this and foreign countries 

















speed, sound 


You could caption your reading programs witl 
“Would You Like to Become an Astronaut This 


Summer?” “Read about the Planets and the Stars 
“Read About the History of Fight Read About 
Famous Astronomers and Flyers,’ or “Read About 


Jets and Space Flight.” Use a drawing of an 
fashioned Fourth of July rocket ridden by 
zooming across your poster or folder. Be h« 
when you present your proposed reading prograt 

Don't let your readers think they are in for a higt 

powered course of “Captain Midnight,”’ but present 
it something like this: 


Every space pilot and every space engineer / 








know about the earth, the stars, the t 

kinds of flying before he can ever think of traveling 
in space. He also has to know what kind 

can fly in space, what he will have to wear, and hou 
he can live once he gets beyond the earth. If you 
would like to know something about all of these 
things join the summer reading program at your 
Public Library beginning Jul) and continuing 


through the summer. 

Enlist the aid of your Scout groups; ask to make 
announcements of your reading program at a school 
assembly before the close of the school year; invite 
your parent organizations to cooperate with you 
Send a letter or mimeographed sheet to parents and 
tell them what you are planning. Ask them if they, 
too, would be interested in reading along with their 
children. Include a list of books and popular mag: 
azine articles on the various subjects that may be 
borrowed from your library. Before the summer 1S 
over we are willing to bet you'll be just as space 
conscious as an astronaut. Happy landings! 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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Let’s Read This Summer 


Traveling through Space with Books 


‘BR: A SPACE TRAVELER!” “Discover and ex- 
plore new worlds in books!” 


A colorful poster bearing a large silver rocket 
ship, and this invitation, advertised the St. Paul 
Public Library branch summer reading program, 
some weeks in advance. 

There was plenty of anticipation and enthusiasm 
among children of all ages, and when the starting 
day arrived, boys and girls came in numbers to re- 
ceive their first ‘flight instructions.” Each child 
was asked to select a capsule. Inside the capsule 
was the flight instruction which read: “Your rocket 
flight leaves from base number ———. Consult Flight 
Control Officer (librarian) if you need help | in 
choosing your equipment (books) for the trip.” 

Base numbers 1-13 corresponded to numbered 
book sections in the library, each named for one of 
the constellations and each representing a special 
subject such as biography, science, fairy tales, art, 
music, fiction, etc. We wished to emphasize quality 
and variety in reading rather than quantity of books 
read, 

Our universe, in which the space-traveling took 
place, was made on a 40” x 60” wall board covered 
with dark blue construction paper. Brightly colored 
paper planets, touched up with poster paint, were 
placed in relative positions about a bright orange 
and red sun. 

After a “‘traveler’’ had read his first book and 
discussed it with a flight control officer, his card 
was stamped “Space-Traveler’’ and he received his 
space ship of stiff silver paper on which his name 
was printed. He was then ready for his trip. The 
rocket ship was placed for the take-off on Earth, 
the launching field. 

For each book read, he zoomed into space, from 
one planet to another, finally arriving back on 
Earth. Colored dots were added to the rockets to 
represent planets visited, along with a record of 
books read. A number of travelers completed the 
circuit three times. 

MILDRED MURASKE, 
St. Clair Branch 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library 


Librarian 





Space Travelers in St. Paul 
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Boots and Saddle Reading Club 


W' HAD ALWAYS HOPED to have a summer 
reading program but felt that the usual plan 
of counting the number of books read was discour- 
aging to very young or slow readers. Our aim was 
to keep the children reading, bring them to the 
library frequently, and still leave plenty of time for 
outdoor activities. We think this plan did. 

The club period extended from June 2 to August 
30. The three months were divided into seven 
periods of two weeks each and these dates were put 
on the certificates made out for each member and 
posted in the library. An award was given if at 
least one book was borrowed between the dates 
listed. A different award was given for each period 
The first was a miniature paper horse, then a bucket 
of water, measure of oats, blanket, riding hat, boots, 
and a saddle. Red stars, to a maximum of ten, were 
given for additional books read. After that total 
was reached, no other credit was given except the 
awards as indicated. The children pasted the awards 
on their cards as received. The only restriction on 
the choice of books was that they must be on the 
correct reading level for the borrower. If anyone 
wished to read an easy book, he was encouraged 

do so, with the understanding that no award 
would be given. We emphasized that there would 
be no prizes but a surprise at the end of the club, 
and that the surprise would be the same for each. 
No one knew what this was to be until the last 
week. The children soon ceased to ask about it and 
were more interested in trying to guess the next 
bimonthly award. These were kept secret until the 
proper date and so provided an incentive for regu- 
lar visits. 

The surprise was a party. Originally we planned 
to invite only those who had earned ten stars. Al- 
though club members ranged in age from five to 
twelve, the majority were ten or under. We found 
that many of these could not read the required 
number of books to earn both the awards and stars 
and yet they were doing their best. It seemed only 
fair that they should be included, so the entire 
membership was invited. There was a total mem- 
bership of 142, and 46 earned complete certificates. 
These were presented at the party which 103 mem- 
bers attended. There were movies, storytelling, and 
refreshments and a good time was had by all. Ex- 
penses were negligible as paper for the certificates 
was donated by the local newspaper, awards were 
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made from construction paper, and refreshments 

were supplied by the president of the library board. 
RoBERTA C. Coe, Librarian 

Bayard Taylor Memorial Library 


. , 
Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 





Build Your House in Book Village 
A VERY LARGE DRAWING made by junior high 


students showing an imaginary subdivision 
was the beginning of our summer reading project. 
The names of the streets were suggested by the 
children from their favorite authors or books. Be- 
cause we have the Laura Ingalls Wilder Room it 
was only fitting to have the main street named the 
Laura Ingalls Wilder Boulevard. We also had 
Elizabeth Coatsworth Drive, Pooh Corner, Leo Po- 
liti Street, Holling C. Holling Street, Buff Walk, 
etc. The airport became Heinlein International 
Space Port and a favorite location for the boys! 
We started with a library, school, church, and store. 
Upon completing five books a child had choice of 
a lot which was marked soLp, numbered, and held 
until five more books were read. To keep the plan 
from becoming a race, no more than 3 books per 
week were allowed. Upon the completion of ten 
books, the child chose a house from the assortment 
that had been mimeographed on gummed paper. 
They varied in architecture from ranch, cottage, to 
a large two-story home. The child colored the 
house, cut it out, and glued it on his lot. Some 
children preferred a small home in order to allow 
for a swimming pool, while others insisted on 
living in the country and having a corral for their 
horse! 

The whole idea was simple to use and well liked 
by all ages. The timeliness was of interest to par- 
ents because of our fast-growing community. 

CLARA J. WeBBER, Children’s Librarian 
Pomona, California, Public Library 





Book Village in Pomona 

















Bookland World Tour 
nay round 


S' MMER READING CLUBS, we 
easily become too elaborate, to \ 
the results obtained. We wanted one witl 
emphasis on awards and more on the ty; 
ing that means an enriched experien 
dren participating 

This material proved its value this last 
in our main library, as well as in all of tl 
It caught on with the children and was sit 


enough to be administered by the busiest libr 
working alone in a small branch 
Each branch library received the following t 


materials: a Jarge world map no 
cardboard which was placed in a pror 
in the branch; an announcement of 
World Tour; passports for all children 
ing, with a list of countries inside; sm: 
various colors on pins; lists on various 

An announcement was used for publicity 
poses. Readers were given passports, and as eact 
child chose his book, he was shown the spot on the 
map he would be visiting in his reading. When |} 
finished reading his book and reported on it, then 
he signed his name to one of the small flags an 
pinned it to that area on the map described in th 
book he had read. The title of the book ; 
listed in his passport. Several flags were pinned 
into the middle of the ocean for sea stories. Great 
deliberation choosing that spot! 

At the end-of-the-summer meeting of branch li 
brary assistants general approval of the whole setup 
was reported. One or two suggested having larger 
maps, while others felt that the 2’ x 3’ maps were 
about all they could handle in the wall space avail 
able. These maps were taken from extra copies of 
old National Geographic and Fortune magazines 

From the Lomita Park branch library came the 
report: “Attached is my accounting of the ‘Passport 
Game’ which I think was a huge success. One girl 
asked if she could still have her passport marked 
even if we were'nt ‘playing the book game’ any 
longer. It also had a remarkable effect on the over- 
due list. Consistent laggards rushed in ahead of 
time to see their flags flying.” 

From the San Carlos Branch Library: “‘Is it all 
right if I leave the map up for the rest of the week? 
One of my little boys has had to be tutored all 
summer and has done so well. He is on vacation 
and I know will be so disappointed not to be able 
to add his flags even if I take the map down the 
next day.” 














MARION GARTHWAITI 
Head of Work with Children 
San Mateo County Library 
Redwood City, California 
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“Keep Georgia Forests Green” 


MOKEY BEAR has come into his own in Mitchell 
S and Baker counties. In fact, his popularity is 
upping every day with the youngsters. I like 
Smokey Bear even better than Pogo,” one eight- 
year-old confided 

In cooperation with the Library Division of the 
Georgia State Department of Education and the 
Georgia Forestry Commission, the Mitchell-Baker 
Regional Library is using ‘Keep Georgia Forests 
Green” as the theme for the vacation reading club. 

Every available space in the Camilla Public Li- 
brary, headquarters for the regional library, has 
been converted into a very realistic forest. On a 
center table a miniature lookout tower, an exact 
replica of the ones used in the county, makes a 
convincing scene. Grouped around it are Smokey 
bears earned by members of the club who have read 
three books. On a shelf near by is an animated pic- 
ture of a devasting forest fire with flames leaping 
high. Groups of children often stop before it and 
silently gaze; then they can't refrain from reaching 
up to touch the glass frame. 

With the reading of five books, Smokey’s owner 
is given a red basket to hang over the bear's arm, 
and he is then ready to roam the woods to pick up 
matches thrown down by careless smokers or pic- 
nickers. A match stands for each book read. 

Besides furnishing the tower and animated forest 
fire scene, the second district office of the Georgia 
Forestry Commission has supplied literature, record 
books, tree badges, innumerable posters, bookmarks, 
and blotters for each club member. 

Along with the pamphlets to read, the children 
do many interesting experiments. One boy was in- 
trigued when “We put a tree branch into some red 
ink and watched it eat and become red.” 

One youngster described the seed collection, “We 
have lots of kinds of tree seed: acorns, pecans, 
peaches, apples, pine, and a lot more too. I brought 
some ‘formosa’ seed.” 

Another lad is especially interested because “The 
trees hold in moisture, and I saw some men fight 
fire when my dad's woods were burning.” 

A culminating activity was a visit to one of the 
fire towers. 

The district forester, said, “The library is doing 
an extraordinarily fine job in impressing the chil- 
dren with the value of ‘Keeping Georgia Green.’ ” 

Mrs. T. A. ACREE 
Camilla, Georgia 
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Ranger Reading Club 


oe PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON, is in the 
Olympic National Park area, the children here 
are very familiar with the work the park service 
men do in protecting the forests and preserving the 
wild life, so last summer, the park service ranger 
was the theme of our summer reading club. 


The children’s librarian gave each child joining 
the “Ranger Reading Club” a pipe-cleaner 
“ranger” with a numbered paper hat. The ranger 
was pinned at the foot of 10 Tale Mountain. As 
the child reported on the books he read, the ranger 
climbed to the 1 tale section of the mountain, then 
to the 2 tale section, etc. With the reading of the 
tenth book, the ranger was on top of the snow- 
covered peak. If the club member wanted to begin 
on a second ten books, his ranger started over again 
from the bottom of the mountain. ; 

In the fall the library staff went around to the 
schools presenting certificates to those who had 
reached the top of 10 Tale Mountain—with a star 
for an additional ten books—and of course the 
children were given their rangers to take home 

The taxpayers got their money's worth on the 
cheese cloth-chicken wire mountain—it was used 
later in the library display at the county fair. The 
colored pipestem cleaners were obtained from the 
Miles Kimball Company in Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Lee Hopson, Librarian 
Port Angeles, Washington, Public Library 








Summer Reading Roundup 


O' R TWELFTH ANNUAL READING PROJECT cen 
tered around a cowboy theme—Summer Read- 
ing Roundup. Our reading club opens the day 
school closes in the spring and continues until the 
opening day of school in September. This year 282 
boys and girls enrolled from all grades through 
twelfth. 
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We planned a western setting using the counter 
shelving and one table in the children’s room for 
this. Sandpaper was used for the ground with sand 
dunes, made of papier-maché, painted and sprinkled 
with sand. Stones were used for rocks and cacti in 
different varieties, made from construction paper, 
helped to make the setting more realistic. 

One large cowboy made of cardboard and 
mounted on a horse was placed at the starting 
point. After the reader had read and reported on 
two books he was given a small cardboard horse 
and rider with his name on it. These were made 
from construction paper and there was a variety 
of horses and riders. The reader progressed in the 
roundup as he read more books. 





When four books had been read and reported on 
he moved his horse and rider to the chuck wagon 
area. For this we had a toy chuck wagon complete 
with cooking paraphernalia. The campfire was laid 
with frying pan in place and coffee pot hanging 
from tripod. 

After reading two more books the reader moved 
his horse up to the branding area. One found here 











a cowboy with lasso, a few cattle 


a pur hases from 
the dime store, and the branding ir 


from a child's toy ranch set. The br 
was put on each rider's horse at this 
boys and girls were divided into tw: roups. The 


ns borrowed 
inding symbo 
point. The 


Circle-Bar included all children fror 
down, and from sixth grade up thei 





rand was the 
Bar-X. 

When eight books were completed the readet 
was ready to move his horse to the rodeo. A grand 
stand was arranged at one end of the counter shel 
ing together with cowboys and horses. This ares 
was inclosed with fence made of cardboar ; 

When the rancher had read and reported on ten 
books he could move his horse to th h 





and home. The ranch homes w irranged 
table. Two ranch houses were placed here—op 
borrowed from a child's toy ranch set and on 





1 one mad 
from Lincoln Logs. One was the Circle-Bar Ranch 
the other the Bar-X ranch. A cardboard fence j 
closed this area also. The setting was mad 


realistic by using some of the f{ 
might find about a western ranch hon 








After ten books had been completed by the 


reader the child's name was placed on a 


idea. For each additional ten books read a stz 
placed after the child’s name. There were toc 
children in the club to make it possible for ea 
give an oral report. Whenever a book was che 
out a card was placed in the book pocket. These 
were printed and had space for name, grade, book 
title, author, and something the reader liked about 
the book. These cards were placed on file in the 
library and when the reading club project closed 
a certificate was presented each one who completed 
the work. He was also given the cards on which 
his reading record had been kept and his horse and 
rider. 

The reading program is planned with the desire 
that it may broaden the reading interests of the 
boys and girls and that it may be enjoyable as well 
as profitable. The staff has great faith in the bene 
fits of the vacation reading club and feels that it is 
very much worthwhile. 

Etta A. Woopwarp, Children’s Librarian 
Newton Falls, Ohio, Public Library 














Magic Bus Club 


_ MAGIC BUS TRIP has been one of our most 
popular and imaginative motivations for sum 
mer reading. The idea for the bus was found in 
Jennie, the Bus, That Nobody Loved by Dolbier 

Advertisement is the initial step in any project 
so a large picture of the bus was painted and 
labeled and placed on the bulletin board on the 
library lawn. When the children began to ask ques 
tions the librarian visited schools and explained th 
mission of the trip. The bus could be boarded by 
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anyone who brought a slip signed by his parents, 
and bearing his name, grade, books read, and date. 

Each book read bought a ticket (a colored pen- 
nant in his school colors). Then he could press the 
magic button and travel to any country in the world 
by reading in any field of fiction or nonfiction. No 
specific lists were required, so that each child read 
according to his ability and desires. The librarian 
was there to guide, to open new fields of reading, 
and to find specific titles. Tourist posters and travel 
materials gave reality to the travel idea. Attractive 
displays of books and book jackets served as a 
powerful impetus to right choices. 

A display of dolls, dressed in foreign costumes 
lent color: a Mexican sefiorita highlighted the 
books of Mexico, an Indian pueblo doll pointed up 
the Indian collection, and Raggedy Ann’s roguish 
smile made many a lass choose a doll story. 

In prominent places on the bulletin board were 
placed large world and United States maps, one for 
each school. There was also a registration “‘log.” 

As each reader returned his slip, signed by his 
parents, to show books completed, an individual 
card record of books read was made for him and 
kept on file. The books on the card were counted 
when the contest ended. Each school’s score was 
posted on the bulletin board. 

A Magic Bus Club was organized and new offi- 
cers were elected every second meeting. Admission 


was given at the weekly meetings, by pressing the 
magic button (Hallowe'en noise maker) and say- 
ing the word “magic.” The bookworm’s pledge, 
found in Wilson Library Bulletin, was given by 
members present. Minutes were kept and read. 
Each member signed a slip and placed it in a large 
paper hat. One of the vice presidents drew a slip 
and the lucky one told a story or gave a report 
from one of the books he had read. Special enter- 
tainment included dances, talks, musical numbers 
by members or guests. Meetings were conducted by 
officers. Many held office, and received adult advice 
only when they requested it. They were serious 
about their jobs and called if they were unable to 
attend. Special programs were planned for Me- 
morial Day, Flag Day, and Independence Day. 

A picnic was the culmination of all the activi- 
ties. The travelers came to the library for the fes- 
tive occasion, then departed for the city park and 
ate from pails, sacks, and other containers. Stories 
were read during the lunch hour. Free play on 
slides, swings, and merry-go-rounds was supervised 
by one of the local teachers. A return to the library 
brought surprise ice cream cones in favorite colors 
to the tired and happy travelers. The Magic Bus 
departed into oblivion until some other library 
decides to use its services 

CLARA Byers, Children’s Librarian 
Newton, lowa, Public Library 





THE WANATAH, INDIANA, PUBLIC LIBRARY'S INDIAN READING CLUB 


Indian feathers (white chicken feathers dyed with Rit) were put into Indian headbands 
(colored cardboard), For every three books read the child received one feather. The books 
were of the individual child’s grade level. Because of a very limited budget the librarian 
made all the necessary materials ready for use. The children in the picture are saying “How.” 
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Darts 


eb BOYS AND GIRLS who joined the East Moline 
Public Library summer reading club played 
the game of darts 

A 4’x6' porous board was covered with plain 
wrapping paper. Strips of construction paper of 
varied colors were made into the rings while the 
bulls’-eye was solid black. For the darts, strong 
straight pins were pushed through pieces of cork 
1,” in diameter by 14” thick. A colored paper 
feather was attached to the side of each cork and 
a white cardboard circle carrying the contestants’ 
mame was taped over the surface of the cork. 

When a contestant read his first book his dart 
was placed in the outside ring and the title and 
author of the book recorded on his individual rec- 
ord. “My Bookshelf’ records from Sturgis were 
used. As the reader progressed his dart was moved 
until, with the completion of the tenth book, he 
reached the bull's-eye and became a winner. 

At the end of twelve weeks a special program 
was held, the winners were presented with reading 
diplomas, and each contestant received his own dart 
and reading record 

Over two hundred boys and girls were members 
of the club 

MiLpReED SCHULZ, Librarian 
East Moline, Illinois, Public Library 


Reading Tree 


O” SUMMER READING PROGRAM was taken from 
a suggestion in Young Wings. For every five 
books read and reported on, a child was given a leaf 
to add to the Reading Tree—a bulletin board with 
the heading OUR READING TREE. This idea has 
attracted more interest than any other in recent years. 
Over 700 books were read and reported on during 
the summer. Twenty books read put the reader on 
the honor roll and entitled him to a large gold leaf. 
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A party was given in August for those who were stij} 
active readers. 
Lewis E. OLps, Librarian 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota Pul lic Library 


Safety Reading Club 


HE SUMMER READING PROGRAM of the Saling 

B Public Library was centered about the theme 
of safety. A full explanation of the program was 
sent to parents of all the children from grades one 
to six of the public and parochial schools 

There was full cooperation from local and na 
tional safety councils, schools, local bookstores, and 
the police department. 


As each child began the program he was pr 
sented a button on which was printed SAFETY READ 
ING CLUB. These were purchased from the Na 
tional Safety Council by the Salina sch 
For each ten books read the child advan 


Rookie to Safety Patrolman to Captain 
to Chief. 

A satety slogan contest was held. A t 
was placed in the children’s room and 








a Safety Sal. From these slogans, four wi 
were chosen and were presented with a book, gi 
of the local book stores. The winning slogans wer 
made into bookmarks and given to all the chil 


The program concluded with a ps 
mately three hundred youngsters. Th 
partment exhibited a motorcycle and as 
dren gathered around it police off 
its operation and uses. Then the chil 
transported to the land of make believe | 
puppet sketches, Duety, Punch and Judy, and 
First, presented by the Goodrich Puppeteers. Th 
was followed by refreshment, courtesy of the Loca 
Safety Council. All in all, it was a happy experi 
ence in cooperation. 

Avis SHANK, Children’s Libraria 
Salina, Kansas, Public Libra 





Puppet Party in Salina 
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ROCHELLE, NEw YorK, PUBLIC LIBRARY 


This display began with blue poster paper for sky and water and tan poster paper for 
sand, Pirates, trees, birds, boat, etc., were added in bright poster paint, as was a three- 


dimensic 


nal treasure chest made from black poster paper and filled with miniature books 


which the library's child patrons could take out, look at, and put back in the chest. 


Miniature treasure chests 


were added for interest. 





A FACT FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 739) 

A great deal of the success of any project 
depends to a large extent upon the kind and 
quality of publicity given it. Much had to be 
done to stimulate interest and gain teacher- 
pupil participation. During the first week of 
school, a circular letter was sent to each 
teacher, asking her support in our Library 
Aide Training Program. The teachers were 
asked to send the names of six children who 
could be used to help in the library. A gen- 
eral meeting of all helpers was immediately 
called, and various tasks were assigned. We 
hit upon the idea of calling our campaign a 
“Fact Festival."’ Stickers, in the form of fall 
leaves with legs, were drawn, cut, and posted 
throughout the school. 

As a follow-up another circular, explaining 
the purpose of the festival and how materials 
were to be organized and displayed, was 
placed in each teacher's mailbox. Teachers 
were asked to send to the library the name of 
the unit of work being studied. Time was the 
important factor as we were eager for them to 
see and secure the materials they needed. An 
invitation, which included the date and hour, 
was sent to the children of various classes. 
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Both teachers and pupils examined the 
materials, took notes, and borrowed what 
they felt could be used in their classrooms. 
During the library period the meaning of 
“Fact Festival’ was | eloped, and informa- 
tional books were introduced. There was a 
directed discussion of the materials and how 
they could be used. Several classes were told 
stories upon the unit displayed and led to 
select facts found in the stories. After each 
period, the library was cleared and another 
display set up. This continued until all classes 
had seen the exhibit in which they were 
interested. The festival lasted from Septem- 
ber 1 to October 31 with follow-up activities 
extending through Book Week. 

Many teachers saw the definite advantages 
of the festival and cooperated fully. The prin- 
cipal, vice principal, and supervisors had a 
chance to visit the library during this time. 
Teachers and librarian held frequent confer- 
ences to plan follow-up activities in the li- 
brary and in the classrooms. The teachers 
suggested ways of using books and other 
materials and then made requests for future 
library periods. There were many follow-up 
activities. The cooperation and enthusiasm 
of teachers and pupils: was most gratifying. 
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in your planning for the months ahead. After your 
summer program has materialized, won't you let us 
hear about it? A 500-word summary, with photo- 
graph, would be most acceptable to file away for the 
next summer reading number! 

eo B&B & 

The Brooklyn Public Library News Bulletin, a 
monthly publication designed to inform nonlibrary 
users about library activities, has been launched by 
the Brooklyn Public Library under the editorship of 
Thomas Gilbert Brown. A four-page publication 
illustrated with photographs, featuring library ac- 
tivity programs and bookmobile schedules, and 
reporting on past and forthcoming events, the News 
Bulletin is issued in 10,000 copies per month. 
Careful distribution of these is calculated to bring 
the library to the attention of a cross-section of the 
Brooklyn public. Housing project managers receive 
a fourth of the issue for distribution to tenants 
through their offices or lobbies. (By the end of 
March, the second month of publication, five of six 
housing developments receiving the Bulletin, had 
requested more; one project exhausted its supply 
within a week.) Other copies—a total of 1,700— 
are distributed to hospitals by the hospital librarians 
of Brooklyn Public’s extension division who hand 
out copies from bed to bed. Branch libraries—which 
earlier supplied the central branch with a list of 
neighborhood organizations whose members seldom 
used the library—are given a third of the issue to 
pass on to members of these organizations. Health 
centers which, like the hospitals, represent a good 
cross section of the population, also receive Brook- 
lyn News Bulletin (1,000 each month) for distri- 
bution. Although the Visiting Nurse Service 
declined to distribute material for any organization, 
nurses are given copies of the publication to read, 
and pass along news of its contents by word of 
mouth to the people they visit. A subscription is, of 
course, supplied to the Brooklyn Friends of the 
Library group. There is also, in Brooklyn, a Library 
Council composed of the officers of organizations in 
neighborhoods that want, but do not yet have, 
branch libraries. These include neighborhoods for 
which the central library has requested budget ap- 
propriations and the hope is that distribution of the 
News Bulletin will encourage neighborhood support 
for the appropriations in future hearings. 

Co & & 


4 | NHIS ISSUE BRINGS YOU a variety of tested vaca- 
tion reading ideas, which we trust will help 
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THE MONTH 


at random 


An interesting example of local cooperation 
comes from Montgomery, Alabama, where the & 
partment store, Montgomery Fair, purchased a 7/8 
page advertisement in the Alabama ] 


; I d : urnal—and 
used it to publish highlights of the public library's 
annual report. The newspaper , "report includes 


Statistics illustrated with pen and ink sketches and 
with five photographs, showing the library's 
branch, its bookmobile, American Her itage discus 
sion groups at its main and at its Negro branch, an 
a children’s summer reading group 

eo & & 

In response to numerous inquiries from lik 
the publishers of Cosmopolitan (recently 
for inclusion in the Readers’ Guide to Per 
Literature) ask us to announce that subscriptions 


main 





are again available through recognized subscription 
agencies. This announcement rescinds a previous 
statement that copies would be available fron 


newsstands only. 

At the seventeenth annual Children’s Spring Book 
Festival, sponsored nationally May 15-22 by th 
New York Herald Tribune, $200 in 
will be awarded to each of three books j th 
best published during the first part of 1953 for boys 
and girls in three age groups. Jud for 
books (for ages four to eight) are Re »be 
Closkey, illustrator, author, and winner re 
Prix de Rome and the Caldecott medal; t 
ginia Chase, head of the Boys and Girls phon 
ment of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and 
former president of the ALA Division of Librarie 
for Children and Young People 

Books for children in the eight to twelve ag 
group will be judged by Elizabeth Gray V 
author of Windows for the Crown Prince a 
numerous children’s books (two of which won the 
Newbery Medal and a Herald Tribune Sp 
Festival award); and Eleanor Brent, consult 
children’s books in Macy's Little Bookshop a 
member of the book committee of the 
Association. 

Judging the books for older boys and girls (ages 
twelve to sixteen) will be Marchette Chute, author 
of Shakespeare of London, and other biographies 
and Margaret C. Scoggin, superintendent of work 
with young people at the New York Public Libray 
and moderator of the radio program, “Young Book 
Reviewers.” 

Creator of this year's poster highlighting th 
festival celebrations is Lynd Ward, winner of the 
1952 Caldecott medal. The special children’s s se 
tion of the Herald Tribune Book Review announ 
ing the winning books will be published on Ma 
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17. 
oo BD BH 
The issue theme of the February Horn Boot 
magazine is Caroline M. Hewins, the os England 
woman who, as librarian at Hartford, Connecticut 


had such a stimulating influence on children’s books 
and library work during her more than fifty years 
of service. 
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Athird edition of Who’s Who in Library Service 
has been under discussion since mid-December by a 
large committee of librarians under the guidance of 
Dean Lowell Martin of Columbia University’s 
School of Library Service. Publication in 1954 now 
seems certain, and pertinent committees are already 
at work. Pursuant to belief that a directory-type 
book is needed, all United States library school 
graduates and persons doing work at a professional 
library level will be included, with no omissions 
because of failure to give age or other personal 
information. 

Before the end of the summer all librarians should 
receive copies of a questionnaire now being devel- 
oped and tested. It is hoped that “Who's Who in 
Library Service” will be a major topic of discussion 
at library meetings, conferences, and among alumni 
groups, until everyone in the profession is aware 
of it. Full-scale publicity will follow soon in all 
library literature; meanwhile, questions may be ad- 
dressed to Dean Martin at Columbia. 

Something relatively new in literary recordings— 
the introduction of a wide range of literary works 
to records—is being undertaken by the Idiom Re- 
cording Company in its international literature 
series. Plans call for the issue, each December, of 
long-playing records of poetry read by recognized 
critics and scholars. The first group of records, read 
by author, critic, professor, and editor Austin War- 
ren of the University of Michigan, include selections 
from Donne, Poe, Whitman, Pope, Milton, Dickin- 
son, and Herbert. Ten-inch records in the series are 
priced at $4.50 each; twelve-inch at $6. 

“Carnival of Books,”’ Ruth Harshaw’s long-suc- 
cessful Chicago radio program for children, is now 
being heard in New York under the sponsorship of 
the New York Public Library. WNBC, the New 
York outlet for the National Broadcasting Company 
network, has allotted the time free and provides 
tape recordings of the Chicago morning programs 
for afternoon broadcast in New York. 

The program is heard on Sundays from 3:15 to 
3:30 P.M. The introduction, ‘““WNBC with the co- 
operation of the New York Public Library pre- 
sents. .."’ is followed by the current tape recorded 
program. The conclusion is a one-minute spot an- 
nouncement, provided by the library, devoted to 
either promotion of specific activities for children 
and young people or general promotion of library 
use, 

A nine-month series of exhibits and lectures based 
on the theme “‘the origins of modern science” is in 
progress at the Lehigh University Library, Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, where a number of the original 
editions of major scientific works from the library's 
rare book collection are on display in the Treasure 
Room. They include: Euclid’s Elements of Geom- 
elty—the first Latin edition of 1482; Ptolemy's 
Cosmographiae—1475; Le Tresor des Alchimistes, a 
late fifteenth century manuscript on alchemy; Coper- 
nicus's De Revolutionibus—1543; a manuscript of 
Isaac Newton; a Darwin manuscript and several 
letters; and Einstein's Die Grundlage der allge- 
meinen Relativitatstheorie—1916. 

The lobby of the library meanwhile houses a series 
of changing displays which illustrate the growth of 
certain scientific concepts and methods. Among the 
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themes of these exhibits are: the development of the 
microscope, the development of atomic theory, the 
measurement of the velocity of light, the theory of 
evolution, and the instruments of science. 


Ce &e & 


The Epsilon Chapter of Alpha Beta Alpha, na- 
tional undergraduate library science fraternity, was 
installed at Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 
on January 17. Additional Chapters will be estab- 
lished this spring at Concord College, Athens, West 
Virginia; San Jose College, San Jose, California; 
and Arizona State College, at Tempe. 


Se &e & 


In “A Visit to Jerusalem,” the current exhibition 
at the museum of New York's Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, children can waik through a 
miniature city—the winding streets of old Jerusalem 
and the boulevards of the new quarters—peering in 
windows, observing modern costumes and occupa- 
tions, seeing the buildings and landmarks of history 
books. The exhibit, designed to make the Jerusalem 
of the Bible, as well as the modern city, live for 
children in a way not possible with maps or pictures, 
took three months to construct. Located at 1109 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, in the museum's 
children’s gallery, the exhibition is open to the 
public free of charge Mondays through Thursdays 
from 3 to 5 and Sundays from 11 to 6. 


ve te Le 


World Trade Week will be observed nationally 
during the week May 17-23, coinciding with the 
traditional observance of National Maritime Day on 
May 22, according to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Originated in 1927 at Los An- 
geles, World Trade Week's theme is that greater 
production, increased productivity, and wider dis- 
tribution of goods at fair prices in free markets will 
raise standards of living everywhere and promote 
world prosperity. 


THE CHELIFERS EX Lipris 











F ogapson 


Pshaw! We spent the winter in these! 
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Display for 





The Rowena Purdon Library of Atlantic Union 
College in South Lancaster, Massachusetts, focused 
its attention on nursing in a much commented-upon 
display headed So, You WANT To BE a Nurse! 
The presentation is centered by a paper-scuptured 
students nurse pictured advancing down stairs with 
a Florence Nightingale candle in her hand. Pinned 
to the bulletin board above her head are a series 
of nurses’ caps, bearing stripes in varying size and 
position to indicate steps in advancement to grad- 
uate nurse. Featured book jackets—with the spine 
as well as the front of the jacket showing—come 
from such books as The Growth of Nursing, W bite 
Caps, Medical Occupations for Girls, Public Health 
Nursing. 


White tagboard, blue tempera paint, red con- 
struction paper, and red and blue crepe paper pro- 
duced the STEP INTO YOUR FUTURE display on li- 
brary service prepared by students of the East Texas 
State Teachers College Department of Library Sci- 
ence, Commerce, Texas. Designed for a regional 
career day, the exhibition was a combination of 
facts and figures from several sources. Among them 
were the ALA pamphlet “Books and People,’ an 
illustration from the Louisiana Library Associa- 
tion’s “Be a Librarian,’ and drawings fashioned 
after those in Alice Keliher’s Library Workers. 

The top poster, titled LiBRARY SERVICE CAREERS, 
was of white tagboard with bright blue letters and 
drawings. Types of libraries—school, public, col- 
lege and university, and special—were listed, and 
beside each category were symbols (in blue) for 
librarians’ places already filled and symbols (in 





EXHIBIT IN ORANGEBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA, STATE A. AND M. 
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the Month 


red) for those yet to be filled. sTEP INTO you, 
FUTURE, the center panel on the table, was com. 
posed of red letters on a gray background, The 
red-covered panels on either side listed opporn 
NITIES UNLIMITED (in the four library divisions 
mentioned above) and WHAT YOU NEED (love of 
books, love of people, special training, and broad 
interests). Pamphlets on various phases of librap 
work were arranged on the blue covered table be 
low the display. 





DisPpLAY AT East TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 


A specific career—library service—is suggest 
by the Orangeburg, South Carolina, State Agricu 
tural and Mechanical College in its WANTEr 
LIBRARIANS exhibit on a background of black car 
board. The IF You Like PEOPLE AND Books sub 
heading, in equation-like arrangement, is illustrate 





with book jackets and “people The two adults 





were cut from a magazine advertisement 
children, mounted with cellophane tape 
dolls. This is not only a look-at, but a hels 
self display, with free recruitment leaflets availab 
on an exhibition case beneath. Captions are 
Mitten letters. 
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Springtime is planning-the-future time and the 
Excelsior Union High School in Norwalk, Cali- 
fornia capitalizes on this theme in a student-de- 
signed display captioned AFTER GRADUATION 
WHAT? COLLEGE. ..? A JOB...? MARRIAGE? The 
large maroon letters of the heading are fastened toa 
gold background and to the right of them is posted 
a humorous charcoal drawing (on cream-colored 
paper) of a cap-and-gowned graduate whose enig- 
matic expression lies somewhere between bemuse- 
ment and bliss. Attached to the display board and 
on the shelf below it are displayed the Havemann- 
West study, They Went to College, several college 
catalogs, and pamphlets with such titles as Le?’s 
Listen to Youth, Looking Ahead to Marriage, Our 
World of Work, and Should You Go to College? 


AFTER GRADUATION WHAT ? 
COLLEGE....? 
A JOB...” 
WARRIAGE...2 






Wuat Hat Witt You WEar? a display of vo- 
cational books and pamphlets featured by the State 
Teachers College in Indiana, Pennsylvania, ties in 
both with approaching graduation time and with 
the choice of careers that should be considered be- 
tore then. A real graduate’s hat, simulated diploma, 
and photograph of a girl graduate are used against 
a background of pink crepe paper. Letters are black 


and white. 
So 8B 


Ever hear of the Scotsman who took out 524 
books from the free library before he could write 
to his brother? It seems that only then did he find 
one that had a fly leaf still in it. 


JOSEPH HUEBNER 
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Convinced that librarianship is exciting, reward- 
ing, and important, the Carnegie Library School 
in Pittsburgh has prepared a four-page recruiting 
folder (see photograph below) that describes the 
variety of work available to librarians. Titled ‘The 
Challenge of Modern Librarianship,’ the brochure 
urges college faculties to encourage students to give 
serious thought to professional library work as a 
career. 

Subtitled “On Old Story with New Lives,” 
the folder is illustrated with photographs of librar- 
ians specializing in different aspects of the profes- 
sion. On the cover, for instance, a librarian who is 
head of public relations for a large city library is 
shown pushing her product—the library and li- 
brary use—on television. Other photographs show 
a children’s librarian, a city bookmobile librarian, 
a college librarian, a pianist-music librarian, and a 
reference librarian. ‘‘Librarianship,”’ says the text, 
“. . . may take you abroad to interpret American 
democracy in State Department information cen- 
ters. It may take you into the armed forces to pro- 
vide reading materials for servicemen overseas and 
in the States. Or it may take you into rural and 
urban communities to serve hospitals, industries, 
banks, newspaper offices, or chemical corpora- 
tions.’ A covering letter remarks that “There is a 
striking commentary on the shortage of librarians 
in the January 1, 1953, issue of Library Journal.’ 
This source, continues the letter, “carries two full 
pages of advertisements of positions open—this 
despite the fact that most libraries do not advertise 
unles their staff situation has become critical. .. . 
Forty-four positions are listed in addition to an un- 
specified number advertised by the United States 
Army, a teachers’ agency, and Missouri State Li- 
brary. The 44 positions involve 32 libraries lo- 
cated in 15 states. . . . They represent diversified 
fields of work and provide avenues of concentration 
for people of varying interests.” 





CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL FOLDER 
To RECRUIT LIBRARIANS 











{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Check List 


1. ANDERSON, MARGARET, ed. The Litile Re- 
view Anthology. New York, Hermitage House, 
1953. 383p. $3.95 

2. CAUBERGHE, J. Engels Woordenboek. Turn- 
hous, Brepols, 1952. 1857p. $9. (Available from 
W. S. Heinman, 400 E. 72d Street, New York) 

3. COHEN, NATHAN M. comp. Vocational Train- 
ing Directory of the United States. Washington 9, 
D.C., Nathan M. Cohen, 1953. 138p. $2.25 

4. Cram's Unrivaled Atlas, the World—Indexed. 
64th ed. Indianapolis, Cram, 1952. 403p. $25 

5. DEONG, E. R. Insect Fungus ana Weed Con- 
trol. New York, Chemical Publishing Company, 
1953. 400p. $10 

6. DiIcKINSON, ASA Don. The World's Best 
Books: Homer to Hemingway. New York, The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1953. 484p. $6 

7. Dixon, RAYMOND J., ed. Granger's Index to 
Poetry. 4th ed. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1953. 1832p. $35 

8. Esar, EvAN. Dictionary of Humorous Quota- 
tions. New York, Horizon Press, 1953. 270p. $2.95 

9. FLORA, SNOWDEN D. Tornadoes of the 
United States. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1953. 194p. $3.50 

10. FRUCHTMAN, THEODORE. Illustrated Ships 
Dictionary. Chicago, Wilcox and Follett, 1953. 
157p. $2.50 

11. GORDON, STRATHEARN. The British Parlia- 
ment. New York, Praeger, 1952. 247p. $4.25 

12. GRODINSKY, JULIUS. Investments. New 
York, Ronald Press, 1953. 567p. $6 

13. KOHLER, Eric L. A Dictionary for Account- 
ants. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. 453p. $5.65 

14. KROEBER, A. L. Anthropology Today, an 
Encyclopedic Inventory. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. 966p. $9 

15. LONGAKER, MARK and Epwin C. BOLLES. 
Contemporary English Literature. New York, Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1953. 526p. $3.25 

16. MELBy, ERNEST O. and MORTON PUNER. 
Freedom and Public Education. New York, Praeger, 
1953. 314p. $4 

17. Negro Year Book, 1952. New York, Wm. 
H. Wise, 1952. 424p. $4 

18. O'KANE, WALTER C. The Hopis: Portrait 
of a Desert People. Norman, University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1953. 267p. $5 

19. PALMER, PHILIP M. German Works on 
America, 1492-1800. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1952. 412p. $2 (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philosophy, v.36, 
no.10) 

20. READ, HERBERT. The Philosophy of Modern 
Art. New York, Horizon Press, 1953. 278p. $4.50 
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FERNAND G. Dautch-English and 
New York, Dover, 195? 


21. RENIER, 
English-Dutch Dictionary. 
S7ip. $2.50 

22. RUSSELL, R. C. H. and D. H. Macmittan 
Waves and Tides. New York, Philosophical Library 
1953. 348p. $6 

23. Russev, R. Balgarian-English Dictiona 
New York, Ungar, 1953 (1947 edition) 235) 
$4.50 + 

24. SANDERS, IRWIN T. Mak: Good Com 
munities Better. rev. Lexington, University of Ken 
tucky Press, 1953, 199p. $2.50 

25. SHARP, Cecit J. English Foll es fron 
the Southern Appalachians. London, New York 
Oxford University Press, 1932, 1953. 2y 5 

26. TAx, SOL, and others. An Appraisal 
Anthropology Today. Chicago, University of Chi 
cago, 1953. 395p. $6 

27. Webster's New VW rld Dictionary | she 
American Language. College ed. Cleveland, Wor 


1953. 1724p. $5, plain; $6, thumb-index 
28. Who's Who in Canada, 1951 Toront 
International Press Limited, 1952. 1536p. $1 
29. Yearbook and Guide to East Af 1953 € 


London, Hale, 1953. 439,16,98p. $3. Distribut 
by The H. W. Wilson Company 

30. Yearbook and Guide to Sout 
1953 ed. London, Hale, 
Distributed by The H. W. Wilson Company 


1953 859.48.154p. $3 


Dictionaries 


» i JACKET of Webster's New World Dictior 
ary of the American Language,” ollege edi 


tion, gives the information that it contains “the 1 
modern and complete record of words and phrases 
the fullest etymologies, and the most discriminating 
synonymies of any college dictionary in print. Over 
142,000 vocabulary entries—more than 
trations—1,760 pages.’’ Not to be confused wit 
Merriam-Webster, it is substantially the same as the 
1951 encyclopedic edition, done by the same editors 
and issued in two volumes. It is true, as Dr. Carlton 
F. Wells claims in the Saturday Review of March 21 
1953, that it is not entirely up-to-date in its popula- 
tion figures, nor in biographical sketches of persons 
of current interest. He feels that it does not measure 
up to college dictionary standards, but there are 
tain features in addition to its good format whict 
recommend it—its discriminated synonyms, its 
alphabetically arranged phrases employing certain 
words, each beginning on a separate line, its straight 
alphabetical arrangement, its clear definitions, and 
the miscellaneous information, front and_ back, 
should recommend it for home purchase. Alas, like 
most of our American dictionaries, it just tries to d 
too much. On the whole, though it is copeset 
(slang), which it defines as meaning “good; 
factory; excellent,” depending on the type of thing 
you are looking for. 

Of the two recently imported Dutch-English 
English-Dutch dictionaries, Cauberghe’s? is more 
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inclusive than Renier’s,” the former employing much 
larger type and having three times as many pages. 
It also gives pronunciation of the English equiva- 
tents, though both give parts of speech. 

A 1953 printing of a 1947 Bul garian-English Dic- 
tionary might be regarded as a companion to 
Chakalov's Anglo-Bulgarski Rechnik (Winchell, 
M115), though much briefer. The user must know 
the Russian alphabet, naturally, in order to find the 
English equivalent quickly. English pronunciation 
is not given, and in all, the volume is best suited for 
English-speaking persons translating from the Bul- 
garian into English. 
~ A special dictionary 1s the I/lustrated Ships Dic- 
tionary” whose strong point is the clear black and 
white illustrations which accompany every term. 
These terms are not intended to be exhaustive but 
are restricted only to those which are already well 
known—to old salts, that is. The author has also 
written instructional manuals and technical reports 
for the Army and Maritime Commission. 

Another specialized dictionary of a different kind 
altogether is A Dictionary for Accountants,” called 
“the first and only full-scale dictionary of accounting 
terms—their specialized meanings carefully defined 
and analyzed in everyday language.” The author's 
long membership on the committee on terminology 
of the American Institute of Accountants has given 
him the background in his selection of the 2,275 
terms, about half of them primarily associated with 
accounting, the rest in related fields. Excellent for- 
mat, illustrative charts, and statistical tables, and 
clear definitions and discussions, some of them run- 
ning several pages, combine to produce an important 
title in the field of accounting. 


Indexes and Bibliographies 


Granger's Index to Poetry,’ now in its fourth edi- 
tion, indexes for the first time 179 of the 577 anthol- 
ogies included and its innovations, having already 
been submitted to 123 reference librarians, will meet 
with general approval. They include dropping the 
indexing of prose selections, running title and first 
line index together in one alphabet, and adding a 
trial subject index which will be expanded in the 
next revised edition if it proves useful. The seasons, 
the states of love and life, and the fauna and flora 
are represented. Of the younger American poets, it 
is interesting to see Robert Lowell take his place 
along with Amy and James Russell Lowell, to see 
Jarrell and Karl Shapiro represented by a number of 
poems. 

Asa Don Dickinson in his fifth and final published 
clue to the literary labyrinth, The World’s Best 
Books: Homer to Hemingway, has a nice, tidy sub- 
title, “3,000 books of 3,000 years, 1050 B.C. to 1950 
A.D., selected on the basis of a consensus of expert 
opinion.” And he means that these titles are most 
worthy of the attention of today’s intelligent Ameri- 
can readers who are equipped with at least a high 
school education or its equivalent. Alphabetically 
arranged by author, for whom brief identification 
and birth and death dates are given, there follows 
under each a briefly described chronological list of 
his important works. Complete citations to quota- 
tions are not given. A glance at the classified lists 
in the back will reveal that the majority of the 
writers were born after the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, that well over half of them are Amer- 
can or British, with only a handful of Oriental 
writers, and that a large percentage of the titles are 
creative writing, poetry, drama, or fiction. These 
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facts will indicate the relative usefulness of the book 
as a suggestive guide to good reading, good reading 
for the intelligent American high school graduate. 
It will be most helpful in a public library. 

It is the university library which will have use for 
German Works on America, 1492-1800,” an alpha- 
betical author list of about a thousand items showing 
location of all but 77 of them in some library. A 
tabulation by decades shows the gradually increasing 
interest in the New World on the part of German 
readers, the number of titles reaching their peak just 
before 1800. Since about a third of the items cannot 
be found in Sabin, this monograph constitutes an 
addition to the bibliography of Americana. 


Anthologies 


It surely would be hard to do without the from to 
phrase, for we now have not only a selection of best 
books from Homer to Hemingway, but also a Die- 
tionary of Humorous Quotations,® 2,000 years of 
choice epigrams from Socrates to Fred Allen, this 
collection also arranged alphabetically by author 
and with an appended subject index. Since it in- 
cludes a variety of witticisms not found in the 
standard quotation books, it is a good supplement 
to them, even though exact location of the quotation 
is not given, but author only. It is most useful to 
spice up a public speech and as such it will be 
handy in a public library. It begins with F.P.A.’s, 
‘““Accustomed as I am to public speaking, I know 
the futility of it.” 

There is both grimness and humor in the recently 
reprinted and very valuable collection, English Folk- 
Songs from the Southern Appalachians,* which was 
first published in 1932 and which now appears in its 
second impression. Libraries interested in this field 
which have not acquired this basic collection (Win- 
chell Q307) will certainly want to add it for its 
excellent annotations and inclusions of many varia- 
tions of seventy-two ballads and 274 songs. Also 
included is the name of each singer and the place 
and date of Sharp's recording of the song. 

Those of us timorous librarians who fear to en- 
dorse anything we don’t find upon a recommended 
list—or better, two or three lists—will find vicarious 
pleasure in the independence of the editors of the 
Little Review, which devoted itself to art for art's 
sake from 1914 to 1929, printing in its pages the 
early work of later famous writers (this point always 
recognized by the Philistine), and more important, 
printing lively controversy on lively literary issues. 
One of its editors has now edited The Little Review 
Anthology,’ giving a selection of poetry, fiction, and 
criticism from over fifty writers, including Hart 
Crane, Hemingway, Pound, Stein, and Yeats. It will 
make available some extremely interesting stuff from 
a magazine which is now a rare and expensive col- 
lector's item. 

Much more conventional in its content and point 
of view is Contemporary English Literature,” one of 
the Appleton-Century Handbooks of Literature, and 
the work of two English professors at the University 
of Pennsylvania. It follows the organization of the 
rest of the series, and after a brief consideration of 
the historical background and time-spirit of the dif- 
ferent phases of the contemporary period (1890- 
date), the method of procedure is topical. Biocriti- 
cism and photographs of individual authors vary 
according to the importance of the subject and are 
followed by selected lists of books by and about the 
author. More up-to-date than Millett’s Contempo- 
rary British Literature {Winchell R274), it con- 
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tains fewer but longer biographical sketches. Since 
it is arranged by topic and then roughly chrono- 
logical, there is a useful author and title index 
appended, making it a handy little volume for home 
purchase, but not as useful as Twentieth Century 
Authors which will be found in most libraries. 


Art 


Contemporary English Literature will tell us that 


Herbert Read, author of The Philosophy of Modern 


Art,” began as a poet but is best known as a critic. 
‘Fundamentally a humanist with romantic leanings, 

he has acquired from his dual connection with litera- 
ture and the plastic arts a fastidious sense of form.’ 
In this latest volume he presents the meaning of the 
important movements in modern art, from realism 
and abstraction to surrealism and constructivism. It 
is hardly fair to — from the chapters on indi- 


vidual artists such as Van Gogh, Klee, Nicholson, 
and Nash, and on the — of art, but he does say 


in his chapter on the fate of modern painting, “Our 
present activities are futile. We take what exists- 
the detritus of a defunct civilization—and we assume 
that by sifting it, cementing it, mixing it with 
bureaucratic gold or circulating it in unusual chan- 
nels, we can re-create a past glory, build the founda- 
tion of a new civilization. All we can create in that 
way is an ersatz culture, the synthetic product of 
those factories we call variously universities, col- 
leges, or museums. The universities never have pro- 
duced an art, and never will We must begin 
again, modestly, patiently. From our historians we 
must expect a more exact analysis of the social con- 
ditions which have produced art in the past. 
And from our educationists we must expect a re- 
modelling of the educational system which will pre- 
serve and refine man’s innate sensibility, to the end 
that the practical activities of life are no longer 
clumsy and inept, abortive or destructive. 


Education and Society 


And speaking of education, the collection of 
essays, Freedom and Public Education,” will give in 
one handy volume the comment of the leaders in 
American education on modern education, why it is 
under ge and what can be done to secure good 
education. It should be useful for presenting “both 
sides of the question,” though more space is given to 
the defenders than the attackers. 

At one level we may be having much controversy 
over vocational training versus general education, 
but the fact remains that a lot of people are inter- 
ested in vocational schools and the newly compiled 
Vocational Training Directory of the United States * 
gives by state, then city, the street address and spe- 
cialty of private, nondegree schools offering aircraft 
mechanic, art, barber, beauty, business, dance, prac- 
tical nursing, and numerous other semi-professional, 
technical, and trade courses. Since such brief infor- 
mation is given, it is pertinent to include as it does, 
at the bottom of each page, “Write to school for in- 
formation—visit school.’’ Just the same, its course 
index (it would stagger you to see how many courses 
for cosmetologists are included) makes it a valuable 
list for work in vocational guidance 

The revised edition of Making Good Communi 
ties Better * incorporates the results of research and 
suggestions of readers since it was published three 
years ago. It still may seem very general and wordy 
in some places, e.g., in the procedure for civic lead- 
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For 


EXTENSION LIBRARIANS’ 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


They Like the Service 


HROUGH THE COURTESY of Cola Maloney, 

librarian of the Cape Vincent, New York, 
Community Library, an unsolicited testimonial 
signed by twenty citizens of that town (population 
931) was forwarded to the Regional Library Serv- 
ice Center at Watertown, New York. Its message, 
a psychological shot in the arm to the staff, was 


as follows 











We, the ders ened patrons and users of the 
Cape Vincent, New York, Library, wish in this 
way, to express our thanks and appreciation for 
the many fine. useful, and modern books fur- 
nished to the Cape Vincent Library by the Neu 
Y rk ate Regi Library Service Center at 
Watertown, New York. 


Many other large unit libraries have no doubt 
received similar statements from satisfied patrons, 
yet each one is a fresh proof of the efficacy of the 
regional library plan. Without the support of the 
SRLS from which readers - obtain those “fine, 
useful, and modern books,” Cape Vincent's popu- 
lation would have had either a ibe ary service which 
could not supply the variety or quality of reading 
material needed, or one which would have been 
inordinately expensive and economically unjustif- 
able. Through cooperative membership in the re- 
gional library system, both pitfalls were avoided 


Special Summer Project 


With the pressure of winter activities slackened, 
library administrations and staffs often find it profit- 
able to undertake some specific project to study and 
investigate during the summer months when a less 
hurried and harried approach is possible. One of 
these can well be improved service to minority 
groups. 

Service to these minorities through county and 
regional libraries presents some special problems: 

1. In an area larger than the average munici- 
pality, a minority may become lost. There may be 
too few Lithuanians, or they may live so widely 
scattered that service is extremely difficult. 

2. Because they are a minority, the group may 
be too reticent to demand service. True to the old 
adage, "The squeaking wheel gets the grease,” pres- 
sures for reading materials may always be some- 
where else so that minorities, lacking a spokesman, 
receive a minimum of attention. They are the vic- 
tims of unconscious service priorities. 

3. Within the last decade or two, rural service 
to minorities has been hampered by the fact that 
European immigrants came to many areas which 
heretofore had known few, if any. Practically no 
books in foreign languages were available in those 
communities, especially not in the languages of 

* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 


tural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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Eastern Europe. Even interlibrary loan from some 
of the largest municipal libraries in the country 
did not solve the problem entirely, as books in 
those languages were rare throughout the nation. 

4. A lack of formal education and reading abil- 
ity has proved a stumbling block. Here service to 
immigrants has usually not been as difficult as 
service to special racial groups, such as rural 
Negroes. 

5. While a lack of understanding of what the 
library has to offer is not confined to minorities 
by any means, they are less easily informed through 
the obvious channels of publicity. This is particu- 
larly true of minorities living in relatively isolated 
rural areas. 

6. Finally, there may be prejudicial hindrances 
at work in the community preventing effective serv- 
ice to minorities. These prejudices are not limited 
to one group or one section of the country. There 
are cases on record where service was affected or 
materially influenced because: a mailman mis- 
takenly spread the rumor that “the library has hired 
a Jap’; a bookmobile driver opposed service to 
college graduate Negro teachers; a ranch owner 
protested further increases in the country library's 
budget because “all they do is buy books for the 
Mexicans anyhow’; a Long Island storekeeper’s 
wife declared, “We have only two Americans in 
school this year,” all others being children of first 
and second generation Americans; a mother ob- 
jected because germs from the books used by ‘‘those 
dirty Polacks’’ would inevitably bring illness to her 
children. 

An analysis of these various service problems 
shows that they are not insurmountable. A com- 
munity study will reveal where the minorities are 
located in the area, who they are, and how many 
will require service. Word of mouth publicity. 
especially when spread by the secondary level of 
leaders, the ‘‘quiet” leaders, will often reach these 
minorities more quickly than any other means. 
Close contact with and service through the schools 
which the children of minority groups attend will 
occasionally open doors to better service faster than 
direct contacts because of the reverence and esteem 
which some of these groups feel for their schools. 

Cooperative book buying and interlibrary loans 
have been most practical in supplying the reading 
needs of most foreign language groups. One cen- 
tralized pool of foreign language books, even on a 
state-wide basis, serves group reading needs better 
than many small, inadequate collections. The Span- 
ish books owned by the Bexar County Library— 
bought in Mexico by Spanish-speaking staff mem- 
bers—are usable over a much wider area than 
merely among the readers now residing on ranches 
around San Antonio, Texas. 

The obstacle of prejudice can best be overcome 
by knowledge and a courageous, quiet disregard 
of those prejudices. As long as the state's library 
law provides for service to all people, wise and 

(Continued on page 767) 
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Reflections on the Newbery- 
Caldecott Awards 


THE FIRST OPPORTUNITY to make some 


—— Is 

comments on the recent Newbery-Caldecott 
awards and their winners. At Casis we repeated 
this year our little program of allowing the chil 


dren to vote on their selections for the awards. It 





was necessary of cor to review the terms on 
which the choice is and to discuss how to 
find out which books were published in 1952. 
More than one hundred children cast their votes 


in a ballot box designed by two fifth-grade girls 
Then all waited breathlessly for the ninth of March 
to see how nearly their choices would approximate 
the actual winners. No, most of them missed it 
fortunately their librarian), but four little 
girls and a boy wil receive autographed copies of 
the Newbery selection they voted wisely 

For the past three years Austin school librarians 
held a Newbery-Caldecott dinner which has 
the drama and color of 





for 
iOl 


because 


lave 


reproduced in miniature 


the annual banquet at ALA. This year we held, 
instead, an eight-o’clock breakfast Sunday morning 


so that we tune in on the special Newbery- 
Caldecott program of ‘Carnival of Books.” It was 
a thrilling experience to be transported via air right 
into Mr. Melcher’s office and there to hear the ac- 
tual announcement of tl is and the voices of 
Ann Nolan Clark and Lynd Ward as they accepted 
these honors. To hear Frederic Melcher speaking 


ould 
could 








right in my livingroom almost brought tears to my 
eyes! I wish to commend Ruth Harshaw for giving 
this privilege to American children and their li- 
brarians. Only next time, please, Ruth, have Mr 


King’s Bre: 
ement of the awards, I read 
every child at Casis straight 
They all loved it and felt 
been made in choosing these 

pictures as the best of the year. Probably the most 
appreciative audience was our group of deaf chil- 
dren. Their teacher was the narrator, for I am not 
equal to the dramatic interpretation needed. Here 
are children who are just learning to talk and read 
lips and to experience the joy of communication 
They The Biggest Bear’ as Sonny Shear 
enacted the adventures of Johnny Orchard finding 
his bear and then trying to lose it again; and of the 
bear as it left its trail of ruin over the neighbor- 
hood. They their heads and said, ‘Bad 
bear!” after the raid on Mrs. Orchard’s cupboards, 


Melcher read ‘The 

After the announ 
“The Biggest Bear’’ to 
through the sixth grade 


, 1 ' , 
that no mustakes had Dp 


rast 














too. loved 


shook 


and cried, “No, no! when Johnny started to load 
his gun 

Here is a ty pe of storytelling that in order to 
reach its audience, calls for rare talent, the careful 
selection of a dramatic tale, and vivid interpreta 
tion through pictures. It is the acid test of a picture 


book and Mr. Ward has passed with honors! 

J 
send 
Casis 


* School and children’s librarians are invited to 
page to M McGuire at 


Austin, Texas 


ideas and stems for this 


Elementary School 
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“Current Trends in School Libraries 
At the end of the first fifty y 
library development, it is fitting to tak k 
progress. This the University of | I 
School has chosen to do in t t 
Library Trends, January 19 
Under the competent editorship of A 
twelve prominent people in tl 
have scrutinized every phas 
to see wherein lies the atest | 
has been marking time; and what 
needs, and promises for the futur TI 
this by a careful analysis of the lit 
field, particularly of a researc! t 
the various standards and n 
which the school library has 
prove its condition during tl | 
The personnel of the contributors is ] 
supervisors and instructors in library 
people who are in a position 
spective on the held 
Space will not permit 
of each chapter but an enumeration of the tw 
areas covered will give some id 
Commencing with a discussion of 
and the social order and the pul 
ence on development, there follow 
administrative control. The next tw t 
of school libraries at the elen 
levels. Physical aspects and the role of the suf 
visor (national and state) are then st 
lowed by standards, certification, and 
evaluation. Training for school librari 
cussed, and the last chapter to consider A 
school library progress analyzes researc t 
field. The concluding paper describes school 


WX ales 
The various chapters are, of cour 
clarity and detail of presentation, but in 


ies in England and 











the authors have carried out their assign ts ¥ 
While there is much overlapping and repetiti 
the initial paragraphs of each chapter, there is 
tainly very little omission. The sectior 
vision does not include city supervisory work 
I wondered why. The discussion of 
progress in Great Britain, while interestir 
little feeling of regret that someone ha t 
given the difficult assignment of prep: 
mary of school library development throu tt 
world 

Miss Lohrer’s introduction is a masterpi 
highlighting the over-all trends as observed by 


various contributors. She notes the paradox 
fluences of the public library and of standa 
evaluating instruments in that they have both r 
tarded and yet forwarded the progress of 
libraries. Amazing progress is seen at some pé 
but is counterbalanced by little or no advan 
others, School library service at the elementary 
level and to rural areas must be studied and 
(Continued on page 767) 
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ALA NOTES 


Newbery—Caldecott Dinner 


Caldecott awards dinner will be 


held in the Pacific and Sierra Ballroms of the Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles, Tuesday evening, June 23, 
1953, honoring Ann Nolan C jark and Lynd Ward 
Dinner will be at 7:30, with cocktails served a la 
carte in the Terrace Garden from 6:30. Price of 
dinner $7.50, including gratuities. Reservations 
with accompanying chec ks or money orders, should 
be sent and made out to Mildred Dorsey, Los An 
geles Publi barre 630 West Fifth Street, Los 
Angeles 17. California. Guests who desire to sit 
together should indicate that fact with reservation 
requests. The tables seat 10. Tickets are to be 
picked up at the convention 


The Newbery 


Friends of Libraries Luncheon 


The Friends of Libraries Committee of ALA 
will feature on Wednesday, June 24, 1953 a lunch- 
eon, an outstanding speaker, and a panel discussion 
followed by audience participation. Luncheon will 
be served in the Pacific Room, Hotel Statler, Los 
Angeles, at 12:30 P.M. 

Speaker will be Carey Wilson, director, writer, 
and producer, on the subject, ‘The Motion Picture’s 
New Frontiers—How Many Dimensions ?” Among 
his most famous scripts are those of “Ben Hur” 
and “Mutiny on the Bounty.” Not only is Mr. 
Wilson, who produced “Green Dolphin Street 
and “Scaramouche,” considered one of the film 
colony's best read men, but he is also one of the 
industry's best informed and most effective speak- 
ers. Irving Lieberman, research associate in charge 
of the Audio-Visual Project, School of Librarian- 
ship, Berkeley, will be moderator of the panel con- 
sisting of representatives from the public library, 
the state agency, the county library, and the univer- 
sity library fields.. Panel members and audience will 
exchange experiences on how F.O.L. groups came 
into existence, how they may be strengthened, and 
how to program their activities. Tickets will be $5 
each including gratuities. 


Advance reservations with accompanying checks 
should be sent to Mary Murdoch, Librarian, South 
Pasadena Public Library, California, until June 20. 
Tickets for such paid reservations will be held and 
may be picked up at the ALA conference. After 
June 20, to the deadline of 5:00 P.M. on June 23, 
tickets (to capacity) may be purchased directly from 


the ALA ticket office. 


Appeal for Nominations 


This year’s nominating committee solicits the 
help of all ALA members in finding the best pos 
sible people in the association to stand as candidates 
in the 1954 election. We need two candidates for 
each of the following offices: first vice president 
(president elect), second vice president, two mem 

ts of the executive board (four-year terms), six 
members of the council (four-year terms), 
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We extend a cordial invitation to all members 








to send us your suggestions of possible cand 

since it is our aim to make the choice of nominees 
as representative of the membership as possible 
Please write to one the ALA Nominating Com- 


mittee before May 15: 


Ralph T. Esterquest, Chairman 
Midwest Inter-Library Center 
5721 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Dorothy Ethlyn Cole 
H. W. Wilson Company 
New York 52 


Walter H. 
Wayne 
Detroit 


Kaiser 
County Library 
Michigan 


Esther J. Piercy 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Maryan E. Reynolds 
Washington State Library 
Olympia, Washington 


ALA-Publishers’ 
The ALA Public Relations Comm tee has 


thorized the formation of the New York area s 
committee to work with the American Book Pt 
lisher's Council as liaison between the Amer 
Library Association and book publishers. The a 
is to achieve cooperation on the various levels 
publicity and public relations available to the pub- 
lishers and the libraries. The committee's first need 
is for a list of libraries which have access to radio 
and television time and to newspaper column space 
Those libraries which have such space are requested 
to notify the chairman of the subcommittee within 
the month listing the amount of time and 
available, the station or newspapers used, and the 
type of material used. This information should be 
sent to Harold L. Roth, Chairman, New York Area 
Subcommittee, ALA. Public Relations, Acquisition 
Division, New York Public Library, 5th Avenue 
and 42d Street, New York 


Liaison 












space 





Unesco Gift Coupon Plan 


The Unesco gift coupon plan, which provides 
educational, scientific, and cultural supphes and 
equipment where they are needed abroad, is to have 
the help of libraries in the form of an informa 
tional program under sponsorship ot the Interna 
tional Relations Board of the American Library 
Association 

Exhibit materials about the plan, and intormative 
materials explaining how it establishes direct rela 
tionships between donors and recipient groups in 
the free countries, will be provided libraries which 
wish to participate, according to the Board Chair 
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man, Douglas W. of Harvard College 
Library. 

Libraries themselves will not sell the coupons, it 
was explained, but present the information. The 
coupon books will be sold by voluntary community 
groups or may be obtained direct from Unesco. 
Equipment furnished through the plan ranges from 
laboratory equipment and supplies to vocational and 
handicraft tools, and audio-visual materials. The 
project for libraries is being directed by Rae Cecilia 
Kipp, Harvard College Library. 


Radio Spots 


Radio spot announcements, designed for ready 
adaptation to the resources of vi irtually any public 
library, are furnished each month as an ALA serv- 
ice developed by ALA's Public Relations Commit- 


Bryant, 


tee. More than 550 librarians already receive the 
announcements. Usually consisting of eight spot 
announcements each month, they deal with a vari- 


ety of library services. Librarians interested in re- 
ceiving the radio spot announcements should ad- 
dress requests to Len Arnold, Public Relations Con- 
sultant, American Library Association. 


CURRENT REFERENCE 


(Conts 
appearances, causes, methods of forecasting them, 
ways of saving human lives when they strike, and 
the resistance of different types of buildings to their 
strength. The clearly written text is admirably sup- 
plemented by interesting photographs and a number 
of graphs and tables, making a valuable general 
guide to the subject. 

Waves and Tides™ is really two books bound 
together, one dealing with wave behavior, the other 
presenting a nonmathematical account of the prog- 
ress of tidal research from early times to the present, 
with emphasis on the latter. And since waves and 
tides are the main concern of the mariner and the 
fisherman, it is appropriate to have them treated in 
one volume. An import, many of its references are 
to British sources. Technical terms, both specialized 
words and words used in specialized senses, have 
been briefly defined in the index-glossary. 

Insect, Fungus and Weed Control® records the 
war between man and the armies of insects, fungi, 
and weeds, a war which has entered a new era with 
more effective chemicals and improved application 
machinery. Specific information on these insecti- 
cides and applicators with further lists of references 
will equip the user to cope with everything from 
scabies to scab mites, grasshoppers to pocket go- 
phers, though the pocket gophers do not rate an 
entry in the index, causing the reference librarian 
to suspect this section of the handbook. A number 
of photographs of such unattractive subjects as 
fig-tree roots suffering from nematodes accompany 
the text. 

Jumping quickly from cockroaches to man (as 
Kafka jumped from man to cockroach) we turn to 
Anthropology Today, an Encyclopedic Inventory,’ 
which in its discussions of fifty subjects of key im- 
portance by qualified scholars in the field, intends 
to do for anthropology what the Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences (Winchell L14) does for the 
whole field of social science. It is interesting that 
almost every contributor is either teaching in an 
American university or was American trained, 
though there are a few German, French, and a few 
more British anthropologists represented. Ar- 


nued from page 760) 
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A new technological information s 
at assisting science and industry in stt 
costly and burdensome job of tapping 
lished knowledge, has been establishe 
telle Memorial Institute in Colur 
new technological information-findir 
be tailored to meet individual ne« 





preparation of bibliographies and coding 


fication systems. Where requir 
undertake development of informati 
equipment. Meanwhile, its processir 
include standard business machine 
mént, xeroradiography, microfilming 
electronic devices. The purpose of tl 
says a spokeman, “‘is 
that will save time and money for s 
search organizations through the 
much needless duplication of researc] 
opportunities for so doing are ti 
estimates put the current annual cos 
searching at 300 to 750 million I! 
10 to 25 per cent of the total 

by the nation on research last 






a technical inf 


BOOKS 


ranged in three 
cover problems of the histor 
lems of process, and problems 
further subdivisions under tl 
sults. Each article is followe 
of selected references 

Also growing out of the important | 
Symposium on Anthr pology is 
Anthropology Today whi nay 
as an appraisal of the omg 
praisal of anthropology in the wor! 
compilers state that the book is s 
not quite either, but it 
as well as forecasts of 
such it is a companion \ I 
Today and librarians can eagerly 
lication, a handbook of world 
and education in anthropolo 
ceived in the original md ot 


large sections 


1O€s 1 











Handbooks—Political 


A useful guide to what 
Lords or House of Commons will b 
recent import, The British Pa 
ers in separate chapters its functions 
the members, and the benefits and 
as well as a brief history. 
ate the glossary of parliamentary terms 
use and the facsimiles of official parlian 
lications such as journals bills. ( 
trations are included and since this is 
survey and not a directory of names, it 
out of date quickly. 

Investments,” by a 


Fc 


and 


goes on 


and 


professor 





School of Finance and Commerce, covers : 


investment income, the qualitative aPh 

issuer, the establishment of standards f 
tion of the industry, issuer 
analysis of market prices. A number of 
concrete illustrations drawn from numet 
are used. The volume looks 
text but will also be useful in a publi: 
a guide to the understanding of sound 
the appraisal of investment values 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





364 Librarians 


HREE hundred and sixty-four librarians are 
esl people from all fields named in the 
subiect index of the newly published BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX: August 1949-August 1952. The main 
body of the text locates the material published 
about them in the period covered. The list of peri- 
odicals and books examined by the editors is im- 
pressive. They include 1,500 periodicals and well 
over 400 works of collective biography and other 
hooks. The main alphabet records the individual 
biographies and autobiographies. 

Although the list of librarians is by no means 
the shortest in the comprehensive index (there are 
only two each of bootblacks and bootleggers), it is 
far short of the nearly 2,600 authors named, or the 
approximately 2,500 physicians and surgeons. Law- 
yers and painters are probably next in representa- 
tion, although if all those listed as abbotts, arch- 
bishops, bishops, clergy, monks, and priests were 
combined they would far outnumber any other clas- 
sification 

If biographical material about anyone has ap- 
peared in print, in all probability it will be recorded 
in the BIOGRAPHY INDEX. 


In the Headlines 


Competing with the President's difficulties and 
the Korean war for newspaper and periodical space 
are two subjects widely different but of grave con- 
cern to all: abroad, the unrest in Africa; at home, the 
concern in many communities over the local school 
situation. Three recent books are recommended to 
throw light on these subjects. They are: NEW 
CHALLENGES TO OUR SCHOOLS, the YEAR 
BOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN AFRICA, 
and the YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST 
AFRICA. The latter two are 60-year old standard 
reference books to two vast areas rapidly attaining 
world-wide prominence. NEW CHALLENGES TO 
OUR SCHOOLS is a Reference Shelf compilation 
that presents much factual pro and con information 
on today’s school controversies. Among the writers 
quoted on this subject are Benjamin Fine, Irene 
Corbally Kuhn, James Morse, and Jack Harrison 
Pollack 


Wilson Author 


A recent visitor to The Wilson Company was 
Edward Latham, news analyst for station WICC in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, and editor of CRISIS IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST (Reference Shelf volume 24, 
number 4). Mr. Latham, who arrived to discuss 
publication details with Wilson’s Editor of General 
Publications John Jamieson, is at work on his 
forthcoming STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND 
HAWAII. The new debaters’ handbook, which will 
follow the format of earlier Reference Shelf pub- 
lications, is scheduled for early summer publication. 
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Mr. Pinczower of Tel-Aviv 


We were happy to report in the February ‘‘Light- 
house” that the number of paid subscriptions to the 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN had passed the 
20,000 mark. Recent new subscribers from far-flung 
corners of the globe were mentioned. Actually, it 
was Mr. F. Pinczower of Tel-Aviv who became num- 
ber 20,000 on our subscription list. Mr. Pinczower 
has now achieved another distinction. He has be- 
come the BULLETIN’S first Israelian advertiser. 
You will find his announcement among the clas- 
sified advertisements in this issue. If you are plan- 
ning a trip to Israel this summer, it might be well 
to drop in. Mr. Pinczower, we are sure, would be 
delighted to see you and suggest things to see and 
do beyond the scope of the average tourist guide. 


Important Reminders 


Many readers, in sending us notification that 
they've moved, neglect to include their old addresses. 
Please, please send us this vital information. Since, 
for purposes of addressing, BULLETIN subscribers 
are filed alphabetically by state—and by town or city 
within the state—ommission of this all-important 
data delays receipt of your BULLETIN at your new 
address while we search our files for your old one. 

While we're unburdening ourselves, there’s an- 
other subject that’s been disturbing our rest of late. 
A number of subscribers have requested that their 
vacation copies of the BULLETIN be sent to tempo- 
rary addresses. This is to remind our readers that, 
since we do not publish in July and August, we are 
unable to make address changes during the summer 
months. But it's nice to have you “wish we were 
there” just the same. 


From the Reviews 


Lewis F. Ball in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
writes, “We just aren't that good.”” He's referring 
to the predominance of American authors (726) in 
Dickinson's, THE WORLD’S BEST BOOKS: 
HOMER TO HEMINGWAY, 3,000 books of 3,000 
years. Thirty-five countries are represented. English, 
Scottish, and Welsh authors number 415, and the 
works of 93 French authors are included in the 
book. Probably Mr. Dickinson would answer that 
the critics making the selections found Americans 
more worthy of inclusion. Mr. Dickinson's crusade 
has always been for recognizing the consensus 
rather than individual opinion and his book is the 
result of a painstaking weighing of the printed 
opinions of countless experts. 

Ben Ray Redman devotes most of his two columns 
in the Saturday Review of March 21 to the CATA- 
LOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES, which lists thou- 
sands of books available in sturdy, inexpensive edi- 
tions under 92 imprints. Like Mr. Ball, Mr. Redman 
expresses some surprise at the popularity of certain 
titles and, listing a scoré or more, notes the number 
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of editions in which they are available: Treasure 
Island in 19 editions, Pride and Prejudice in 18, and 
A Tale of Two Cities, a close third with 13 editions. 
Mr. Redman continues with comments on the popu- 
larity of certain authors over the ages. He suggests 
that the reprint publishers are probably in closer 
touch with popular demand than any individual be- 
cause they have to be to stay in business. As a time- 
tested list that gives all sources for the most satis- 
factory buying, the CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
is an essential tool in all ordering departments. 
Since Mr. Redman’s article appeared, the Spring 
1953 Supplement to the CATALOG has been pub- 
lished, bringing the main volume, published last 
fall, up to date. 


The London Tis and a number of Canadian 
and British aiid ale have spoken highly of BRIT- 
ISH AUTHORS BEFORE 1800. The Saturday Re- 
view is the latest major publication to add i 
praise. In it, L.S."" writes, “This is the fifth volume 
of an extraordinarily useful shelf of biographical 
works: American Authors: 1600-1900, British Au- 
thors of the Nineteenth Ce niury, The Junior Book 

f Authors, and Twe siti Century Authors. It pro- 
vides comprehensive coverage on the lives of the 
writers of literature in the two principal English- 
speaking nations Since the period covered is 
major in the history of English literature both from 
the length of time and the quality of production the 
selection of subjects is significant. The great Eliza- 
bethans—Shakespeare, Jonson, Marlowe, Beaumont, 
Greene, and ten others—are there. But so also are 
many of the early ones—Alcuin, Aelfric, Aldhelm, 
Alfred, and so forth.” 

And speaking of book reviews, the 1952 annual 
edition of the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST has just 
been published. Cumulating the monthly issues of 
1952, it contains digests of the reviews of some 
4,000 books, from the more than 80 reviewing 
media read by DIGEST editors. The reader who 
wants to get the best value for his reading time will 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


BioGRAPHY INDEX: August 1949-August 
1952. On the service basis. 

Book Review DIGEST: 1952. On the service 
basis. 

Cary, Sturges F. New CHALLENGES TO OUR 
SCHOOLS. Reference Shelf, Vol. 25, No. 1. 
Subscription price, 6 books for $7; separate 
titles, $1.75 each. 

Dickinson, Asa Don. THrE WoORLD’s BEST 
Books: HOMER TO HEMINGWAY. 1953. 
$6 

Kunitz, S. J. and Howard Haycraft. BRITISH 

AUTHORS BEFORE 1800. 1952. $6. 

Orton, Robert M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN 
SERIES, 13th edition, 1952, and SPRING 
SUPPLEMENT, 1953. United States and 
Canada, $4. Other countries, $5. 

YEAR Book AND GUIDE To EAST AFRICA, 
1953. $3 

YeaR Book AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 

















consult the DIGEST for his current rea: ling 
CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES and 
WORLD'S BEST BOOKS for his time-tested read. 
ing. 

BOOK REVIEW DIGEST may serve to prove the 
contention of WORLD'S BEST BOOKS author 
Dickinson that it is the over-all picture, the ¢ 
sensus, that counts. The DIGEST records divergent 
opinions and gives an indication of the majority 
viewpoint. For example, the best seller, The Hous, 
In Between, according to the DIGEST. was rated 
tops by the Aslantic Monthly and the New York 
Times, while the New York Herald Tribune Boo} 
Review, Saturday Review, Spectator, and the Lop. 
don Times expressed reservation and eleven fe. 
viewers were content with pre senting purely factual 
accounts of the book. Steamboat Gothii 
better liked by the Chicago Sanda) Tribune. the 
New York Times, and the London Times than by 
Virginia Kirkus, the New York Herald Tribune. o 
the Saturday Review. Again, in the case of Whit. 
taker Chambers’ Witness, one of the most wi 
reviewed nonfiction books of last year, the Ch 
Sunday Tribune and the San rs Chroni 


found more merit in it than did the Churchman and 
the U. S. Quarterly Book Review. while an amazing 


number of critics preferred to be somewhat non 
committal. 


and the 


f- 


was much 








Visitors 


Recent visitors whom we have welcomed at The 
Wilson Company include these librarians, library 
students, and library friends from here and abroad 

Pauline J. Love, chief of the publishing depart 
ment of the American Library he ciation 

Roland C. Willcox, regional librarian; Haze 

Paddock, chief of the processing department, and 
Florence Harshe, chief of the advisory service, all 
of the Regional Library Service Center in Water- 
town, New York 

Faculty member Elta Van Norman and librariar 
of the Campus School Lucille Menihan with 40 
students of the department of library education at 
the State University Teachers College in Genese 
New York 

Braj Kant Thakur, assistant secretary of the de 
partment of education and director of libraries 
Singh Durbar, Kathmandu, Nepal, India 

Evelyn Pope, instructor at North Carolina ¢ 
lege’s School of Library Science (Durham, Nort! 
Carolina) and seven students 





Bep Ch. Themans, a librarian at the Children’s 
Reading Room in Amsterdam 

Naomi C. Jay, librarian, accompanied by the 34 
member student library council of the Ramsey New 
Jersey, High School 

Director of Librarianship Sister M. Norberta and 
12 students in the department of librarianship at 
Marywood College (Scranton, Pennsylvania) 

Takeshi Hayashima, managing director of Asahiya 
Shoten, Ltd., importers, exporters, and booksellers 
of Osaka, Japan; and Mieho Malloy of Orangeburg, 
New York, United States representative of the firm 

Dean Susan Grey Akers of the University of 
North Carolina’s School of Library Science and 15 
students 


Ten library students of the New York State Col 
lege for Teachers (Albany, New York), accom 
panied by Robert S. Burgess, head of the department 
of librarianship 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 761) 

farsighted leaders will see that this provision is 
finally carried out. In several Southern states the 
allocation of state aid funds has been made depend- 
ent on improved library service to Negroes. North 
Carolina was one of the pioneers in this regard. 
Louisiana also requires that service be provided 
for Negroes as soon as a demonstration begins, 
which was not always the case. Library service for 
Negroes in rural areas is increasing annually and 
more and more urban libraries are offering com- 
pletely equalized service. 


1$mith, C. Richard, “Survival of Tubercle Bacilli_ in 
Books,"” in American Review of Tuberculosis, November 
1942, pages 349-559. 


The expressed fear of contagion which has some- 
times been used to deter service to minorities should 
be practically wiped out by a scientific study made 
several years ago of the danger of infection through 
books.’ Germs apparently survive only in a selected 
climate. Dry paper is not the proper culture 
medium. 


Service to minority groups may be time consum- 
ing and costly from the standpoint of numbers of 
readers served, especially in rural areas. American 
public library service, however, is based on the 
premise that the library will provide materials for 
any one eager to read and learn. Minorities often 


display that eagerness to a very high degree 





SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 762) 
veloped greatly if an adequate and effective pro- 
gram of service is to reach every boy and girl in 
the United States. 
Her final paragraph gives the crux of the whole 
matter: 

. Qualitative standards gradually are replac- 
ing quantitative ones; research studies are pro- 
viding clues for the planning of adequate pro- 
grams of training; school library leadership is 
emerging in state departments of education; in a 
few cases functional quarters are being arranged 
to satisty users’ needs; sometimes the activities 
of libraries at the elementary and secondary level 
are such as to accord with the requirements, 
abilities, and interests of individual children; 
and library service is beginning to be expressed 
in terms of social, reading, and vocational guid- 
ance and as part of the teaching functions of the 
cho yl library. ss 
Frances Henne, in considering the importance of 

the school library in the social order, feels that 


school librarians have been talking to themselves 
too long, for they are not the sole actors in this 
drama: 

The school Lit rary f 4 RELION t the éxtent that 

teachers motivate its use; such timulati Mm Witt 

be quickened and the demand for good librarie 
in schools will be accelerated u hen teachers be- 
come familiar with the resources and service 

a good scho l library. 

Standing on the eve of a year as president of 
the American Association of School Librarians, I 
am grateful that I have had the opportunity to 
study this volume. I feel that it provides me with 
an over-all picture that will be very valuable in 
helping me to identify some of the key areas on 
which to concentrate during my brief term of office. 
I also commend the study to the consideration of 
library school students heading towards school li- 
braries, to school administrators and teachers, and, 
of course, to every school librarian who would 
keep step with progress. 
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ADDICT TO YEARNING 
by Merle Lighton $3.00 


Inspirational philosophy for overyday living, ‘‘com- 
bining the tender mysticism of a Kahlil Gibran with 
the . . . observations of a practical man."’ 

Ready for national release May |. 


LIGHTON PUBLICATIONS 
P.O.Box 1007 San Jose, Calif. 
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STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
edited by Fredson Bowers 
A few complete sets of Studies in Bibliog Lo Volu 


are still available at a total cost of $ 
welcomed as members of the Bibliographical Society of 
University of Virginia 


For details, write 


JOHN WYLLIE, Secretary-Treasurer 
c/o Alderman Library, Charlottesville, Virginia. 











OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN & 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 223 fields 
of work and 483 cross references. Use on any 
size folders. 

List of headings. Bibliography. 706 labels. 
Complete $7.50 ostpaid 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. 
1512 Lincoln Way La Porte, Indiana 





SCENIC 10 2x2 $] a 
COLOR SLIDES ! Y color slides ! s**t 


Over 115 different sets to select. Take your students 
to the lands you are discussing. Write for catalog. 
NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDES, INC. 
Dept. 9. 134 W. S2nd St., N.Y. I, N.Y. 














ISRAEL BOOKS 


and Periodicals. Search Service. Largest stock of 
0.P. Military Books in the Middle East 


F. PINCZOWER, TEL-AVIV 
Send your wants direct to New York agent: 


J. Pincover, 602 W. 157th St., N.Y. 32 





MAY 





1953 














E offer an efficient skilled service for lo- 
cating your out-of-print books, and 28 years 
of experience in this field warrants our sug- 
gestion that you place your requirements solely 
with us. Our search service is at your disposal. 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 
415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8 N. Y. 
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Each book $1.00. 


editions. Unconditional guarantee. 


8 Hyperion Avenue 


GLADYS FOREMAN’S 


new 5th EASY-TO-READ OUT-OF-PRINT FICTION CATALOG 1035 is rolling off the press! | 
Over 27,000 knowingly selected titles learned from 21 years of conscientious service to librarians, 

Postage free anywhere in the world. 
Catalog yours for a postcard. 


Please write today for your copy of 


GLADYS FOREMAN’S Sth EASY-TO-READ CATALOG 1035 


Books clean and tight, in yoy cloth 
Just say, ““CATAL( 


Los Angeles 29 Calif. 








OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences — 
Fiction — History, etc. supplied at 
reasonable prices. Catalogs issued. 
“Want Lists’ solicited. 
PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N. Y. 








ee, t 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 


Your won atist will receive our continued and carefyl 
eff of our detailed quotations are withis 
pd ‘ariginal Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


TH E SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 








THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


offers 
school, college and aaaeie libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 


OVER 2.000.000 COPIES ON FILE 


in supplying SINGLE COPIES cs well as 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
Duplicates Purchased - 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
56 E. 13th ST.. NEW YORK 3.N_Y 





——— 


Station O - Box 22 New York i1, N.Y, 
We can supply many 

OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print titles from 

B €e @ K fh} our comprehensive stock 
of several hundred 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. ||| toussnd volumes 


The World's Leading others through cana 
International Booksellers cient search services, 


31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. Ne 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching. 


LIBRARIANS! 


We'll buy your books—any quantity 


Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


One of America’s Largest 
287 So. Broadway Yonkers 5, N.Y, 


























Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 


OUT 
OF 
PRINT 
BOOKS 











GOOD USED BOOKS - 50°-*1 


Thousands of Librarians and bargain-wise 
book buyers regularly receive our famous 


lists. Literature, arts, history, biography, 
philosophy, popular fiction, detective, ju- 
venile, etc., etc. Just drop us a post card, 


EDITIONS, Dept. we, [Hempstead, N.Y. 











WANTED: Librarian II. San Bernardino 
County. Starting salary, $282.00, maximum 
$343.00. One immediate appointment to work 
in the schools department, both high school 
and elementary school work. Apply County 
Civil Service Office, 236 Third Street, San 
Bernardino, California. 








ASSISTANT CATALOGER. College Li- 
brary. Vermont. Position open July 1, 1953. 
39 hour week, 11 Library school 
graduate. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Write Box M, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 


months. 


VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS 
A ec cure bette i tio for IWbearsans, 
; “40th year. 
Ver fer ' ment hlank UW 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


5 Fifth Ave Suite 906) New York 17, N 





TWO POSITIONS: L 
children’s librarian. Grade I. 
$272.00 to $336.00, depending 
ence. One month summer 
leave, social security, and 
37¥%2-hour, five-day week. 

Association, Portland, 


ibrarian, small branch; 
Salary range, 
upon expefi- 
vacation, sick 
pension plan. 
Apply: Library 
Oregon 








REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, in charge of 
Adult Services in Library 45 minutes from 
New York City, 5-day week, professional 
vacation 4 weeks, sick leave, New York State 
Retirement plan. Write Box F, c/o Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 





POSITION OPEN: Head cataloger for 
midwest city of 69,000 population. 3 agen- 
cies. Book budget $15,000. One assistant, 
2 part time workers provided. 40 hour, 
5-day week. 4 weeks vacation. Sick leave 
and retirement. Salary $3859. Experience 
necessary. Write Box D, c/o Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 
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TO PACK AND SHIP A BOOK UNTIL 
YOU'VE TRIED JIFFY PADDED BOOK BAGS 
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Even a child can effectively pack a book in a 

JIFFY PADDED BOOK BAG. Just insert the book—fold over 

on score—then staple, cr.use gummed tape for secure closure. 
The soft cushiony padding is fully enclosed within double 

walls of moisture resistant kraft—does not create dust or litter. 
The bags stack neatly, require little storage space. 


—and you can depend on JIFFY PADDED BOOK BAGS 
to deliver the book in as good condition as when packed. |, 
Jiffy’s patented expansion cushioning absorbs all shocks 

in transit, protects covers and corners from damage. 


Free samples gladly sent upon request. 
Distributors in A2 principal cities, . 
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